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THE EARLY HISTORY OF OPIUM AND 
OPIUM SMOKING. 


HE oldest reference in Latin writers to the poppy is in Cornelius 
Nepos, who, in his account of Tarquin, mentions it in a way to 
show that, in the time of the last of the Roman kings, it was commonly 
sown in gardens. ‘Tarquin’s son was in a city of Etruria, devising means 
to betray it to his father, without himself losing the confidence of the 
people, who believed father and son to be in a state of hopeless aliena- 
tion. He sent a messenger to his father for advice. The father took 
the envoy into his garden and struck down all the tallest poppies. 
Sextus Tarquinius knew what this meant, and, by procuring the death 
or removal from the city of all the chief inhabitants, succeeded in per- 
suading the remainder to submit to his father’s rule. The poppy is also 
alluded to in Homer as a garden flower. He describes an arrow aimed 
at Hector as missing him, but striking in the chest another son of 
Priam. He proceeds, “ Just as a poppy in a garden hangs on one side, 
its head laden with fruit and with the dews of spring, so he bent on one 
side his head made heavy by his helmet.” The first mention of poppy 
juice is by Hippocrates, who calls it d7ds uijkwvos. From opos “ juice,” 
was formed opiwm in Latin, and émov in Greek. Mhjxwy is the Greek 
name of the poppy. Hippocrates lived in the fifth century before 
Christ. He was famous as the founder of Greek medicine, and to him 
certainly the virtues of the poppy were known. 

When, in the first Christian century, Pliny wrote his “ Natural History,” 
and Dioscorides his “ Materia Medica,” the word opium was already in- 
troduced, and the sleepy effects of it were everywhere known. In 
Virgil we find the poppy described as pervaded by Lethean sleep, and he 
sometimes speaks of the “ Lethean poppy” or the “sleep-giving poppy.” 
He borrowed from Greek mythology, according to which the waters of 
the river Lethe, which flows through the regions of the dead, cause 
those who drink of them to forget everything, as is said also to have 
been the case with the Lotus eaters of Homer. The poppy is in Virgil 
connected not only with the mythology of the world of the dead, but 
VOL. VIIL—NO. XLVII. ¥ 
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with the worship of Ceres. This goddess is represented as holding the 
poppy in her hands. Conjecture has been busy in attempting to account 
for this, and it has been supposed that it was because the poppy grows 
wild in corn-fields in European countries, or because the seeds of the 
white poppy were eaten as food to give an appetite, Ceres being thought 
of by the ancient mind as the bountiful giver of food. To the ancient 
imagination, however, it would be quite enough to think of the poppy as 
the prettiest of the flowers which grow up wild in the midst of wheat, 
and on this account to dedicate it to the service of the goddess of the 
wheat-field. 

The Arabians of the Caliphate studied Greek medicine and practised 
it. Opium became well known among them by its Greek name, which 
took the form afyuwn, through the Semitic habit of changing p to f. In 
Persia, however, it appeared with the form abyuwn, which became, as will 
be seen, the parent of the Chinese name ya pien. Both the Arabs and 
the Persians had national names for the poppy. The Arab called it 
khash khash, and the Persian koknar. Hence we may gather that the 
poppy was anciently known as a garden flower as far eastward as Persia, 
while its medical applications were made by the Greeks. 

In the times of the Caliphs the Arabs began to visit China, and became 
traders in drugs, precious stones, brocade, rose-water, and such things. 
Previous to this time the poppy was entirely unknown to the Chinese, 
and when it was brought to them their attention was drawn to the form 
of the heads, which were used in making a soporiferous decoction according 
to the directions of the Arab doctors, consequently they invented names 
for it, based on the appearance of the poppy heads. The seeds looked 
like millet seeds, if not in colour, at least in shape, and therefore they 
called the heads Mi nang, “ millet bags.” This was the name of the 
poppy in the Tang dynasty. In the later years of this dynasty, which 
lasted through the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, lived a poet 
named Yung tau, who mentions it under this name—“ Sorrow has fled 
from the traveller after his journey of thousands of miles. In front of 
the horses he has seen, for the first time, the mi nang in flower.” 

During the Sung dynasty the name ying su hwa came into use, It 
means “jar millet,” from the resemblance of the poppy head to the 
kind of jar which the Chinese call ying. The word su means “ millet.” 
Amongst the poets of this period were two brothers named Su. One 
was the celebrated Sutungpo. The other’s abilities were not so great, 
but many of his compositions have survived, and among them one in 
which he praises the medical effects of a decoction of poppy juice. He 
says, “It is good for the old whose strength is decayed, and who have 
poor appetite. Its action on the lungs and stomach is excellent. If 
they are indoors shut up for three years, when the hermit of the Tauist 
religion or the Buddhist monk appears, possibly they may forget to 
speak to them. But when they drink a cup of this decoction they 
become happy and laugh aloud. They feel as if they were wandering 
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by the banks of the Ying river, or among the grottoes of the Lu mount- 

ain.” This poem was written at the end of the 11th century. Its 

existence indicates that poppy juice was then well known for its property 

as a sedative, but the name opium does not occur so early. 

Only in the Ming dynasty did the name of opium gain admission to 
medical books. The name is found in two forms, a fu yung from the 
Arabic afyun and a pien or yapien from the Persian abyun. The 
Chinese author who first mentions these names is Li shi chen, in the 
celebrated Herbal which he published as a materia medica under the 
name “Pen tsau.” He states that the drug known under these two names 
was of recent introduction, and came from Arabia. He lived in the 
latter part of the 16th century, and his work was completed about A.D. 
1600. But the information he gives upon opium, so far as it refers to 
Arabia, is taken from a work of Wangsi, an author who lived a century 
earlier. Wangsi was much engaged in diplomatic and military opera- 
tions with the tribes north-west of Kansu, on the way to Turkestan, and 
in Turkestan itself. He-.was therefore closely connected with the 
Mohammedans in the exercise of his official duties for several years. 
This accounts for his being able to give the facts respecting the cultiva- 
tion of the opium poppy in Arabia which are mentioned in the “Pen tsau.” 

We thus arrive at an approximate date for the introduction of the 
Arabian drug opium into China. Wangsi died in A.D. 1488, after 
twenty years of active service in the north-western border, and beyond 
it as far as Khamil, a Mohammedan city. As he was the first to 
mention and describe opium, we may refer its introduction to his time. 
The seeds of the poppy which produces opium, the papaver somniferum, 
were probably then brought to China for the first time. The ying su 
hwa hitherto known was probably the papaver rheas. Both kinds are 
still cultivated in China. Unfortunately the work on Medicine which 
Wangsi left to represent his knowledge in that department of enquiry has 
not yet fallen into the hands of any European. But even without it we 
cannot much err, having for guidance the names a fu yung and a pien, 
in concluding the opium which the Chinese had in the 15th and 16th 
centuries to have been Persian and Indian opium. Persian opium still 
comes to China, but now only by sea. Many changes must have taken 
place during the intervening four centuries, and the localities of the 
trade in opium have probably changed materially, but the general result 
we have now reached is, that Persian opium and the poppy which affords 
it were in China in the 15th and 16th centuries. All this time smoking 
was not thought of, and the juice of the poppy was used only in the 
form of a decoction or in any other way prescribed by a physician. 

In the Ming dynasty, which lasted through the 15th, 16th, and part 
of the 17th centuries, the trade of China by sea with India, Arabia, 
and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, greatly increased; at that 
time the Chinese ships being provided with the mariner’s compass, 
ventured a little further from land than before, and the extension of 
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the Mongol Empire to Persia had helped to spread intercourse by sea 
between China and that country. Cheng ho, who was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to all important seaports from Canton to Aden, 
succeeded so well on his first voyage, that he was repeatedly despatched 
afterwards, and brought back a fairly minute account of the places he 
visited. He was in diplomatic communication with the chief persons 
in authority in Aden and some other Arabian ports, in Ormuz on the 
Persian Gulf, in several cities of India, such as Goa, Cochin, and Calicut, 
as well as other centres of trade nearer home. Can we wonder that all 
the principal exports in those countries became known to the merchants 
of Canton and Amoy? They were then probably, next to the Arabs, 
the chief traders in the Indian seas. When the Portuguese appeared 
unexpectedly at Cochin, in 1498, they commenced at once a career of 
conquest, and quickly made themselves masters of Aden, Ormuz, Goa, 
Cochin, Calicut, Malacca, and many other cities. With military 
prestige they joined great activity in commerce, and became the chief 
merchants in the East. At this time, as we learn from Barbosa, opium 
was among the articles brought to Malacca by Arab and Gentile mer- 
chants, to exchange for the cargoes of Chinese junks. He also states 
that opium was taken from Arabia to Calicut, and from Cambay to the 
same place, the Arabian being one third higher in price than the Cam- 
bayan. Cambay is quite near Malwa, and the opium exported from 
Cambay may be assumed to have been Malwa. 

The Arabs then had already begun to grow opium in India, in the 
16th century. In addition to this, we are also told that from places on 
the Coromandel coast, opium was exported to Siam and Pegu. Here 
also we find clear indications of the activity of Arab traders in extending 
the cultivation of the poppy in India. The Chinese also at this time 
imported opium themselves, to be used medically. It is important 
to note this for the proper understanding of the history of opium in 
China. 

The Portuguese went early to Canton and Amoy. At first they were 
met with hostile menaces and deeds. A Chinese officer captured and 
beheaded more than ninety Portuguese, on one occasion, for attempt- 
ing to trade. After this, in A.D, 1567, trade was thrown open by 
China, and a tariff decided on in 1575. In this tariff, opium is rated 
at two ounces of silver per cwt., or about half a sovereign of modern 
English money. In 1615, this tariff was revised, and the duty 
lowered by one-eighth in the case of opium. It was a few years after 
the withdrawal of the prohibition to trade that the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, Roger, Ricci, and others entered China. Free trade was 
accompanied by religious toleration. These men helped, by knowledge, 
science, and persuasive charity, to smooth the way for more friendly 
relations between the east and the west. They also shared in the 
advantage derived from the permission to trade, now conceded to the 
prayer of the viceroys by the Peking Government. 
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The opening of trade was argued for by the Canton and Fukien 
viceroys, on the ground that formerly trade was allowed. Inscriptions 
on a mountain at Amoy show that the magistrates of that port formerly 
escorted merchants to the sea-shore on the departure of their ships. In 
the Sung and Yuen dynasties, meaning by this the 12th, 13th, and 
14th centuries, officers were appointed to regulate affairs connected 
with merchant shipping at the sea-ports. This continued early in the 
Ming dynasty, but fell into neglect at a later time. Trade gave em- 
ployment for the capital of the rich and afforded labour for the poor. 
Those who lived on unproductive parts of the sea coast were prevented 
from obtaining their daily bread by agriculture, and naturally looked to 
the sea to afford them the means of living. Further, the troops re- 
quired funds for their maintenance, and these funds would be materially 
aided by tonnage dues and duties on imports and exports. It is a 
benefit to the Emperor for ships to come for purposes of trade. The 
provincial treasury is replenished while the poor obtain food and cloth- 
ing. When the Emperor’s consent was granted, and foreign trade 
thrown open, the Chinese were surprised at the rapidity with which 
commerce increased, and at the regular growth of the amount received 
in the form of duties. 

In the latter years of the Ming dynasty, tobacco cultivation and 
tobacco smoking were introduced into China from the Philippine 
Islands. Here the Spaniards had settled, and they were in constant 
communication with America. The tobacco plant crossed the Pacific 
and flourished in the neighbourhood of Manilla. The first place in 
China where it was planted was at Amoy. It was brought there by 
Fukien sailors trading to Manilla. In the work called “ Wu li siau shi,” 
written about A.D. 1650, we are told that tobacco was brought to China 
about A.D. 1620, which would be about the same time that King 
James I.’s “Counterblast to Tobacco” was being circulated in ip 
as a new publication. Tobacco was called the “smoke-plant,’ o 
tumpaku, or tan pu kwet. 

In the time of the last Ming eae who reigned from 1621 to 
1628, tobacco smoking was prohibited, but the habit spread too rapidly 
to be checked by law. The origin of opium smoking is thus accounted 
for. Various ingredients were mixed with tobacco to try their effect ; 
among them was opium. Arsenic was another ingredient, which is 
still used in what is called “ water tobacco.” 

The Manchus now took the place of the Ming dynasty. There is a 
historical work called the Tung hwa lu, which gives the events of the 
first century of Manchu rule in the form of a chronicle. In the year 
1641 there is in this book an account of an edict which has reference 
to tobacco, The emperor asks the princes and high officers, “ Why do 
you not lead the soldiers yourselves in the practice of archery? The 
elder youths should practise the horn-bow and winged arrow. The 
younger should be skilled in using the wooden bow and willow twig 
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arrow. Our dynasty in military exercises makes archery the chief 
thing. To smoke tobacco is a fault, but not so great a fault as to 
neglect bow exercise. As to the prohibition of tobacco smoking, it 
became impossible to maintain it, because you princes and others 
smoked privately, though not publicly. But as to the use of the bow, 
this must not be neglected.” The edicts afterwards promulgated 
against opium were just as ineffectual as those against tobacco smoking; 
and among the causes of their failure must be included the love of opium 
smoking by many in high positions, favourites and others, whom it 
would be very difficult to punish. 

In a work called Chwen hiang chui pi, written ten or twenty years 
later than this edict, tobacco smoking is described as spreading to the 
city of Suchow, and as being quickly adopted by all classes of the 
people. The author states that this circumstance was much to the 
detriment of morality. It had previously been a difficult thing to 
uphold moderation in living, but after this it was far more so. Women 
as well as men, the inhabitants of villages as well as of large towns, fell 
into the snare, till the habit became almost universal. This immense 
popularity of tobacco smoking was an indication of the readiness of the 
Chinese nation to adopt the use of narcotics. The same thing which 
took place in the 19th century with opium smoking, occurred in the 
17th century with tobacco smoking. The Confucian mind was shocked. 
The sense of propriety was wounded. But this did not prevent the 
rapid spread of both these modes of indulgence in all circles. Prohibi- 
tory edicts were issued in vain by emperors animated by paternal affec- 
tion for their people. Tobacco was a less evil than they supposed. 
Opium smoking was a far greater evil than they feared. In both cases 
the emperors were powerless. The Emperor Ching tsung, as we ought 
to call him, but who is better known as Tau kwang, is much to be 
respected for his strong moral convictions on the subject of opium. He 
made really great efforts to cope with this evil, but it was in vain. 
The fondness of the people for inhaling a narcotic was too strong for 
him to overcome. He failed utterly in the attempt to put down opium 
smoking even in the city of Peking. It was as hard to persuade his own 
people to abandon a bad habit as to conquer England in war. 

The habit of tobacco smoking became national, and went on extend- 
ing itself for a century, till soon after the close of the long reign of 
T Kanghi, the attention of the Government was drawn to opium smoking 
as a new vice in Formosa and at Amoy. It grew up in the same part 
of the country where tobacco smoking had been introduced. 

In a document inserted in the Chinese history of Formosa, it is said 
that about the year aD. 1720, or perhaps a few years sooner, the 
native islanders taught the Chinese colonists to smoke opium in order 
to win their money from them. Young men of reckless habits met at 
night in opium-smoking houses—a feast was prepared of fruit and pastry. 
New visitors at these gatherings were not asked to pay a share. After 
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a time they would not be able to stay away, and would ruin themselves 
in order to come. They passed the whole night without sleeping, given 
up to vicious indulgence. If they remained a day without smoking 
their cheeks shrivelled, their lips fell apart, their animation was gone, 
and they had no heart for anything. But if they smoked again they 
were well. After three years they died. 

Such is the earliest account known to exist in any book of the com- 
mencement of opium smoking in China. Sixty years before this the 
Dutch had been driven from Formosa after a long occupation. At the 
time of the Manchu conquest of China many thousand Chinese had 
crowded into the island, and the result was that morality declined, 
through the mixing of the customs of many lands, and the power of 
temptations assuming a hundred forms. At the same time Amoy is 
signalised as being also demoralised by opium smoking, but no other 
place is mentioned by name. 

In consequence of this state of things being reported to the throne, 
an edict was issued in 1730 against the sale of opium and the opening 
of opium-smoking houses. The Government found itself face to face 
with a dangerous social evil of an alarming kind. The physical effects 
of opium smoking as displayed in the shrivelling up of the features, and 
an early death, as thus described by eye-witnesses, produced a deep 
impression in Peking. The sellers of opium were to be punished, not 
the buyers. The masters of opium shops are dealt with most severely 
as being the seducers into evil paths of the young members of respect- 
able families. Sellers of opium were to bear the wooden collar for a 
month, and be banished to the frontier. The keepers of shops were to 
be punished in the same way as propagators of depraved doctrines—that 
is, they were to be strangled after a few months’ imprisonment. Their 
assistants were to be beaten with a hundred blows, and banished a 
thousand miles. Every one was to be punished except the smoker. 
For example, boatmen, local bailiffs, neighbours lending help, soldiers, 
police runners, in any way connected with the matter, all had punish- 
ments assigned them. The same was true of magistrates and custom- 
house superintendents in the seaport towns where these things had 
happened. All were to bear some penalty. Only the opium smoker 
was exempted. It was felt, perhaps, that his punishment was self- 
inflicted. He would die without the help of the law. This edict was 
followed by another the next year for the checking of evil practices 
among the colonists of Formosa. ll guilty of robbery, false evidence, 
enticing the aborigines to commit murder, the sale of gambling instru- 
ments, or of opium for smoking, are to be punished with death or 
banishment. 

Opium selling for smoking purposes has from this time forward been 
regarded as a crime by the ruling authorities. From their point of 
view it is regarded as criminal in proportion to the mischief it causes, 
which is without doubt great beyond computation. The very earliest 
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instance of legislation on this matter is here before the reader. It was 
based on local events occurring on the sea-coast a long way from Peking. 
The gradual spread from the province of Fukien to all the provinces was 
still in the future, and was not before the minds of the legislators. The 
sale of opium was connected in their minds with gambling, robbery, and 
false accusation. Its special guilt consisted in its being a temptation 
to evil on the part of the salesmen, as the drug was destructive of the 
physical health, comfort, and life of their victims. The effects proved 
the criminality. Further, it was closely conjoined with various crimes 
already condemned in the statute book. It sprang up in a lawless 
locality at a great distance from Peking. There was therefore no 
inclination to leniency from the fear of offending persons or classes whom 
the Government would not like to offend. The law was therefore 
promptly made, decided in tone, and severe in detail. 

Was this law acted upon? No allusion was made to it by the Jesuit 
missionaries in the “ Lettres Edifiantes,” or in the “Memoirs concernant 
les Chinois.” The habit of opium smoking is not mentioned in 
these works. The trade in opium certainly remained as before. Two 
hundred chests a year continued to be imported, and in 1767 that 
quantity had gradually increased to one thousand chests. The duty 
was three taels a chest. It would appear, therefore, that the old tariff 
of the Ming dynasty was still in vogue. The sale of opium was pro- 
hibited by statute, but we do not find proof that it was refused as a 
drug at the custom-houses of Amoy and Canton. The import steadily 
increased during the time it was in the hands of the Portuguese till the 
English took it up in 1773. It was a drug, and was extensively used 
as such. At that time the minor portion of it. was devoted to opium 
smoking—at least we may assume this. The superintendents of customs 
in those days would continue to take the duty on opium as a drug. 
What was contraband they would say was ya pien yen, which means 
opium for smoking. The drug ya pien would still pass the customs as 
medicine. This seems to have been the reason that the import still 
continued to increase at about the same ratio as before the edict of A.D. 
1730. Medicine claimed opium as a most powerful agent, and since 
the commencement of the trade at Canton and Amoy, whether the 
merchants were Portuguese, Chinese, Arabs, or Dutch, it was as 
medicine that it had been sold. When Defoe says of his hero in 
“ Robinson Crusoe” that he went from the Straits to China in a ship with 
opium, it was as a drug that he pictured it to himself. Up to that 
time it was in fact a part of the trade in medicine. From that time 
forward it became a trade in a drug used medically and for smoking 
combined. 

The native growth in Yunnan of the opium poppy can be traced to 
about the same time, or a little later. In the history of that province, 
published in 1736, it is stated that opium was then a common product 
of the department of Yung chang fu in that province. It may have 
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been introduced by the Mohammedans, who were fond of it themselves, 
as a powerful medicine, or it may have been introduced from Birmah 
and Tibet. It is spoken of in the accounts we have of the 
trade of the 16th century as having been introduced along 
with woven fabrics by traders coming from the coast of India. 
Negapatam and Meliapur are mentioned as exporting both opium 
and woven fabrics to Pegu and Siam. The seeds of the poppy may 
therefore have been taken by the Birmese route to Yunnan. This 
native opium would be intended, not for opium smoking, but to be used 
medically, as by a physician’s prescription, or by the contraction of a 
habit of daily consumption in a way like that of De Quincey and 
Coleridge. 

The Mohammedans have long been a power in the province of 
Yunnan, and their agency is to be suspected in this early cultivation of 
the poppy in that part of China. It was they that first learned from 
the Greeks the wonderful soothing powers of this drug. They culti- 
vated the poppy in Arabia, then in Persia, then in India. It was from 
them, in the Ming dynasty, that the Chinese learned the way to culti- 
vate the poppy, and derive the opium juice from the capsules. It was 
they that carried on the trade in opium, before the arrrival of the 
Portuguese, between the various sea-ports of the old Asiatic world. 

It was probably by Mohammedan pilots that the ambassador of the 
Ming emperor was conducted to the sea-ports of Arabia, Persia, and 
India, in the voyages we find on record. It was through information 
given by Mohammedans residing as merchants at Canton, that the 
Portuguese were known by the Chinese historians as Faranggis, or 
Franks. It was because the Mohammedans wished to keep the profits 
of the trade in opium and other articles exclusively to themselves, that 
they prejudiced the Chinese governors of Canton and Fukien against 
the Portuguese, and induced them to refuse the liberty to trade. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, if the early cultivators of the poppy in 
Yunnan in the commencement of last century were Mohammedans. 
They may have been simply the continuators of the Ming dynasty 
cultivation, or they may have commenced afresh with seeds brought 
from Birmah. 

Sixty years passed away after the edict of 1730, and all this time 
the habit of opium smoking was slowly growing. England sent an 
embassy in 1793, and China was minutely described by Barrow and 
Staunton. Singularly, they only say when speaking of it that many of 
the higher mandarins took opium. They do not describe the mode of 
smoking. Staunton says they smoke tobacco mixed with other odorous 
substances, and sometimes a little opium. Yet it cannot well be 
doubted that they referred to the habit of opium smoking. In the 
geographical work called “Hai kwo tu chi,” we are told that opium 
smoking commenced only in the last years of the Emperor Chien lung— 
ie, about 1790. The explanation of this statement is found in the 
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fact, that it was only then that the habit reached Peking and became so 
general that public attention was called to it in government documents, 
At about the same time the local authorities at Canton began to com- 
plain of the trade in opium. In 1800, there was an edict issued 
prohibiting opium from being brought to China in any ship. It was 
from this time that the more distinctly smuggling period commenced, 
It was a contraband trade, but connived at by viceroys and governors, 
They felt a difficulty, and concluded not to touch the evil with any firm 
intention to heal. How to treat it they knew not. The evil grew 
beyond their power of control. They regarded it as the “vile dirt of 
foreign countries,” they feared it would spread among all the people of 
the inner land, wasting their time and destroying their property; they 
advocated the prohibition of the trade, and the government always 
consented to their advice, and issued prohibitory edicts, but too often 
they smoked themselves, or their nearest friends smoked, and so the 
hand of interference was paralysed, and the demand for opium continu- 
ing, the import was never seriously checked till the time of Lin tse sii 
and the war of 1841. 

Opium smoking has now become one of the national characteristics. 
It makes the people unhealthy and weak, it encourages waste, raggedness, 
and despair, it destroys the prospects in life of those who are young, 
intelligent, and vigorous, it causes the rich to become poor, and changes 
the poor into beggars. In a country so thickly populated, many have 
a hard struggle to live; but with the spread of the habit of opium 
smoking, the class of the very poor is greatly increased. The land is 
filled with wretched-looking physiognomies, and the most tattered of 
costumes. 

Philanthropy longs to see a change, but from whence is it to come? 
Not one in twenty of the governors of provinces makes serious efforts to 
check the cultivation of the opium poppy. It is hard to get statistics 
that can be relied on, but moderate and careful investigators do not now 
suppose that the native growth is less than that of India. Many regard 
it as double. Others think it is still more. The temptation to extend 
the cultivation is very great. A profit is secured which is five times 
that of wheat. Out of this large gain the proprietor can afford to bribe 
the government officers to leave him in peace should they threaten him. 
The object of Chinese finance, as it appears in memorials, is to check the 
export of silver. The reasoning which says that the annual loss of 
twenty-five millions spent on opium, of which seventeen go to buy the 
foreign drug, and eight the native, is not a loss as regards the native 
growth, but only as regards the foreign importation, is satisfactory to the 
Chinese financier. He wishes to prevent, if he can, the British Govern- 
ment and the foreign grower and importer from realising a profit which 
China may realise for herself. To check opium smoking seems in China 
to be as difficult as it would be to stop tobacco smoking. The Govern- 
ment interferes now and then, and so do one or two of the viceroys, but 
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China is an immense country. This fitful action is both rare and 
limited in local extent, and philanthropy ceases to expect much from 
the government of China. She turns, however, with hope to England. 
England may, in her administration of Indian affairs, change her system, 
and gradually replace poppy cultivation by that of other remunerative 
productions which shall both help to prevent famines and give stability 
to the now evidently precarious revenue. But the main source of hope 
to the Christian philanthropist in regard to the future of the opium 
question is in the vigorous propagation of the Christian religion, and the 
promotion of an agency in the country itself for the gradual suppression 
of the habit of opium smoking. Such agency should consist of native 
associations, heathen or Christian, and should use means to reform old 
opium smokers, as well as to prevent new victims from being added to 
their ranks. The real hope for China is in the increased activity of 
philanthropic and Christian efforts for elevating her people and imparting 
to them a moral vigour which now they do not possess. A powerful 
stimulus would be imparted to every such effort by the knowledge that 
England had resolved to take strong measures to rectify her Indian 
system. ‘The Chinese Government would then do something, if not 
much more than at present, to help in the suppression of opium-smoking 
taverns, to take action in the removal of opium-smoking officials, and to 
promote the restriction of the native growth within such limits as the 
medical use of opium would authorise and require. 

JOSEPH EDKINS. 


SCOTTISH PRESBYTERY MEETINGS 
IN DAYS OF OLD. 


THIRD PAPER—PAROCHIAL VISITATION. 


r describing what was peculiar to the meetings of Scottish Presby- 
teries in days of old, we dealt, in the first paper of this series, with 
the subjects of the Weekly Exercise, the Monthly Disputation, and 
Privy Censwres. In a second paper we traced the system of Parochial 
Visitations to the Act of Assembly in June, 1562, and then marked 
the gradual development of this method of supervision till it assumed 
the form contained in the Act of Assembly of 1602. In the present 
paper we mean to describe the presbyterial visitation of parishes as it 
took shape in the great Reforming Assembly of 1638, and, with various 
modifications, has continued down to comparatively modern times. 

A whole generation had passed away since the Act of 1602 was 
framed. For a short time, as we saw from the minutes of the Synod 
of Fife, it was, with considerable care, carried into action by the 
Episcopal authorities. But, from some notices which occur in the 
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Acts of Assembly of the time, which were afterwards rescinded, but to ma 
are still valuable for historical purposes, it would appear that the charac 
carrying out of the Act speedily fell into the hands of the bishops; the yo 
and unless our Church histories fail to do justice to these digni- ing in 
taries, it is evident that they could not, without incriminating then, 
themselves, be very strict in their dealing with the subordinate school 
clergy in matters pertaining to the morality of their lives, or the which 
diligent discharge of ministerial duty. No doubt, there were honour- devot 
able exceptions ; but the statement of Principal Lee, in his “ Lectures been : 
on the History of the Church of Scotland,” is sufficiently appalling, Bu 
Speaking of the Assembly of 1638, he says: “The introduction of in her 
elders gave the bishops a pretext for declining the jurisdiction of an as thi 
Assembly in which it was intended to examine the accusations pre- the h 
ferred against them for many private and public enormities. Most peopl 
of them were charged with heresy, profanation of the Sabbath, minis 
falsehood, gaming, habitual swearing, drunkenness, adultery, and religi 
other infamous offences. Though the trial of the bishops was ad- paroc 
mitted, in the royal declaration, to be one of the grounds for calling It 
the Assembly, their declinature or protestation was approved by the the J 
King and his Commissioner as one of the grounds for dissolving it.” presb 
And, again, “of the fourteen Scottish bishops, eight were excommuni- office 
cated, four were deposed, and the other two, though suspended from lives 
their functions, were declared to be capable of officiating as ministers, be qi 
because they submitted to the jurisdiction of the General Assembly, and nobl 
renounced their Episcopalian orders” (vol. ii. pp. 263-266). If even a was | 
tenth part of the charges brought against the bishops for immoral to hi 
conduct had been true, it is evident that much zeal could not have with 
been expected from them in carrying out the Act of 1602. | offic 

After dealing with the bishops, abjuring Episcopacy, and restoring and 
the judicatories of the Kirk, the Assembly of 1688 proceeded to revive com 
and ratify several former Acts of Assembly, and came to this decision, soler 
among others:—‘“ Anent the visitation of particular kirks within of th 
presbyteries, it is thought expedient that it be once every year, wherein It is 
a care is to be had, among other things necessary, that it bee tryed as ti 
how domestick exercises of religion be exercised in particular families, tion 
and to see what means there is, in every parish in landward, for cate- pers 
chising and instructing the youth.” The Act is a short one; but, have 
looking at it in the light of the procedure that followed, it becomes cove 
evident that the visitation of parishes is now to be yearly ; that it is to in p 
be confided to the Presbyteries to which the parishes respectively belong ; cree 
and that the methods enjoined by the Assembly, in 1602, are substan- win 
tially those that are to be followed. con, 

A closer examination of the Act of 1638 reveals some interesting faul 
features. We find the Assembly, a little while before this, lamenting dea 
“the decay of religion” that had followed the Episcopal period ; and saci 
now we see them resolving, in connection with the visitation of kirks, sucl 
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to make particular inquiry regarding the exercises of religion which 
characterise the homes of the people, and the kind of instruttion which 
the young are receiving. How wise was this legislation! The mould- 
ing influence of home life is constant and very powerful : how desirable, 
then, that it should be of a healthful kind. And, although the Sabbath 
school was an institution yet unknown, the “catechetical doctrine,” to 
which the afternoon Sabbath service was, by appointment of the Church, 
devoted, and the frequent week-day examinations of the time, must have 
been a great help to parents in the godly upbringing of the young. 

But it had ever been the aim of the Reformed Church of Scotland, 
in her best periods, to secure a high standard of personal piety, as well 
as thorough educational equipment, in the case of her ministers, so that 
the highest ends of the Gospel ministry might be secured among her 
people. And there are indications about this time not only that the 
ministers of the Church had to some extent shared in the “ decay of 
religion,” but that strong efforts are to be made, in connection with 
parochial visitations, to recover lost ground in this direction too. 

It was with a view to this that the Assembly of 1638 resolved that 
the Act of 1596 should be revived, and put into execution in every 
presbytery. This Act deals, first, with corruptions in the ministerial 
office, and then with corruptions showing themselves in the persons and 
lives of those filling that office. The whole Act might with advantage 
be quoted, did our space admit of it: it is so stimulating to see what 
noble ends the Church of the time was seeking, and how faithful she 
was in trying to get rid of everything in the ministry which was fitted 
to hinder the accomplishment of her aims. But we must be content 
with a mere digest of the Act. The corruptions appearing in the 
office of the ministry are largely traced to the too sudden admission 
and light trial of those who enter it; and it is ordained that, in time 
coming, more diligent inquiry shall be made, and that with great 
solemnity, as to the motive that leads men to accept the responsibilities 
of the ministry, and the kind of means they use to secure a settled charge. 
It is also resolved that more diligent inquiry shall be made, not merely 
as to their learning and ability to preach, but also their spiritual condi- 
tion and their wisdom to deal effectively with the different classes of 
persons likely to be committed to their care. And as regards those who 
have already been admitted to charges, it is resolved that, if it be dis- 
covered that they are not given to study, that they are cold and ineffective 
in preaching, negligent in visiting the sick and caring for the poor, indis- 
creet in the selection of the parts of Scripture on which they preach, or 
winking at public sins and the gross faults of great personages in their 
congregations, they are to be censured ; and, if they continue in these 
faults, they are to be deprived of their ministerial charge. A similar 
dealing is to be taken with such as are guilty of admitting to the 
sacraments those who are manifestly unfit to profit by them, and with 
such as fail to exercise discipline on the profane and immoral. Then, 
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as regards corruptions appearing in the persons and lives of ministers, 
everything markedly unbecoming in speech, behaviour, and apparel, is 
to be reproved ; ministers following unlawful or incompetent callings 
are to be admonished, and, if they continue in them, they are to be 
deposed. Several other regulations are laid down in this Act for the 
guidance of ministers in their public and domestic life ; and Presbyteries 
are enjoined, in their visitation of kirks, to note offences, not only in 
the lives of ministers, but also in the case of their families. 

Following up the line of action thus resolved on, a remarkable paper 
was laid before the General Assembly of 1646, bearing on “ Enormities 
and Corruptions observed to be in the Ministry, with the Remedies 
thereof;” and it was recommended to presbyteries that use should be 
made of this paper in the visitation of kirks. It is too long to be 
given here ; but it is very valuable as showing, not merely the defec- 
tions chargeable against some of the ministers of the time in their life 
and work, but as giving us the standard of religious life and ministerial 
labour which the Church was at that time aiming at. The enormities 
complained of are traced to their root in “not studying to keep com- 
munion and fellowship with God in Christ, but walking in a natural] 
way, without employing of Christ, or drawing vertue from Him, to 
inable us unto sanctification, and preaching in spirit and power.” Among 
the corruptions appearing in the lives of the ministers of the time, we 
find mention made of fruitless conversation, a spirit of worldliness, a 
slighting of family worship, the want of becoming gravity in carriage 
and dress, “ dissoluteness in haire,” and “shaking about the knees,” 
—whatever that may mean,—the discountenancing of the godly, the 
want of due sanctification of the Sabbath after sermon, the use of 
minced oaths, and the want of a thorough study of Scripture. Among 
the corruptions that had shown themselves in the prosecution of the 
work of the ministry, the following among others are enumerated :— 
Corrupt entry into the ministry at former times, and even then, merely to 
gain a living, and not with a desire to prosecute a spiritual calling; 
silence in the public cause, at that time so urgent, for fear of suffering ; 
idleness in preaching and study—having “but fits of paines, not like 
other tradesmen continually at their work ;” a want of zeal and love to 
the conversion of souls; self-seeking in preaching, and “a venting 
rather of their wit and skill, then [than] a showing foorth of the wisdome 
and power of God ;” and last of all, the statement occurs, “It is to be 
feared that ministers in secret are negligent to wrestle in prayer for a 
blessing to be poured out upon their labours, contenting themselves with 
their publike performances.” The “ Remedies” suggested in this paper 
are in substance those which the Assembly of 1638 enjoined. Great 
stress is laid on the duty that devolves on presbyteries—to have all 
vacant places filled with godly and able men “ where ever they be to be 
found ;” that great care be taken at the visitation of kirks, and that 
the elders be called in one by one—the rest being removed and 
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examined on oath regarding “ the minister’s behaviour in his calling and 
conversation ;” that congregations should be divided into districts, and 
the aid of neighbours as well as elders taken advantage of in order that 
abuses may be rectified ; that use should be made of the roll containing 
the names of all the parishioners, not merely for the purpose of examin- 
ing them, but also that the several conditions and dispositions of the 
people might be before the minister’s mind when praying for them in 
secret. In addition to all this, it is urged on ministers that they should 
earnestly give themselves to the study of the Word, be instant in the 
work of the Lord, and earnestly seek the great ends for which the 
Church has been appointed. There are special references to the 
troubles of the time ; but the great desire that breathes throughout the 
Assembly’s ordinance is that all ministers should “have their conversa- 
tion in heaven, mainly minding the things of God, and exercising faith 
for drawing life out of Jesus Christ, the fountain of life, arming them- 
selves thereby with power against the contagion and wickedness of the 
world.” 

In both the Acts which we have just examined, there is 
reference made to the apparel of ministers and the members of 
their families, as sometimes calling for notice on the part of 
the General Assembly ; display being considered out of keeping 
with the gravity becoming their position. All who are intimately 
acquainted with the Acts of the Scottish Parliament know that, from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century to the end of the seventeenth, 
many laws were enacted for the regulation of the dress of various 
ranks and classes of the community. Thus the Parliament of 1581, 
“considering the great abuse among subjects of mean estate pre- 
suming to imitate his highness and nobility in wearing costly 
clothing,” ordained that no one under the degree of a nobleman, or 
gentleman, having 2000 merks or 50 chalders, yearly rent, should 
wear cloth of gold or silver, velvet, satin, damask, taffetas, fringes, 
passments, or “ broderie,” lawn, cambric, or woollen cloth from foreign 
countries. Exceptions were allowed in the case of officers of the house- 
hold and of state, senators of the college of justice, advocates, and 
others who are named. But it would appear that some ministers, 
although they were not among the favoured classes, made themselves 
conspicuous by dressing in a way deemed unbecoming their position 
and profession. The General Assembly at various times dealt with 
this matter. But perhaps few of our readers are aware of the existence 
of the following Act, which may fairly be classed among the curiosities 
of ecclesiastical legislation. It claims the authority of “the Generall 
Assemblie, halden and begun the saxt of August, 1575, in the Over 
Tolbuith of Edinburgh, where there was present the Bishops of Galloway, 
Dunkeld, Brechine, Dumblane, Glasgow, and Isles ; Superintendents of 
Angus and Lawthiane, commissioners of countries and towns, with the 
ministers. Mr. Robert Pont, Moderator.” 
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“Forsua meikle as ane comely and decent apparell is requisite in all, namely 
in the ministers, and sic as bearis function in the Kirk. First we think all kinds 
of broidering unseemly, all bagaries of velvet on gowns, hoses, or coats, and all 
superfluous and vain cutting out, steiking with silks, all kinds of coastlie sewing 
on pasements, or sumptuous and large steiking with silks; all kind of costly 
sewing or variant hewis in sarks, and kinde of licht and variant hewis in cloath- 
ing, as red, blew, yellow, and sicklyke, whilk declares the lightenesse of the mynde; 
all wearing of rings, bracelets, buttons of silver, gold, or other mettal ; all kinde 
of superfluitie of cloath in making of hose ; all useing of plaids in the kirk be 
readars or ministers, namely in tyme of their ministrie, and useing their office; 
all kinde of gowning, coating, doubletting, or breitches of velvet, satine, taffetie, 
or sicklyke ; all costly guilting [gilding] of whingers or knifes, and sicklyke; all 
silken hatts, and hatts of diverse and light colloures. But that their haill 
habite shall be of graue collour, as black, russet, sad [grave], browne, or serges, 
wirsett, camlet, growgrame, lytes, worsett, or sicklyke ; and, to be short, that 
the good Word of God be [by] them and their immoderateness, be not sclanderit; 
and their wifes to be subject to the same order.” 

The Act of Parliament of 1581 made an important concession in 
favour of the “wifes,” by permitting them to wear any head-dress they 
had been accustomed to. 

Much of the unseemliness in the apparel of ministers may have come 
down from Popish times; but in spite of this and later Acts of Assembly, 
it was found a difficult matter to repress it. It may not be generally 
known that there is an Act of the Scottish Parliament (a.D. 1609) 
regulating the apparel of “judges, magistrates, and kirkmen,” in which 
the clause appears : ‘‘ Considering what slander and contempt hes arissin 
to the ecclesiasticall estait of this Kingdome by the occasion of the 
licht and vndecent apparrell vsed by some of that professioun, and 
cheiflie these haveing voit in Parliament, it is therefore statute that 
euerie preachor of Goddis word shall heireftir wear blak, graue, and 
comelie apparrell, besemyng men of their estait and condition.” Soon 
after this, King James appointed ministers to wear black gowns while 
performing divine service or attending Church courts. 

To return to the matter more immediately in hand : in January, 1698, 
the General Assembly appointed a Commission for “ planting vacant 
Churches in the north,” and attending to some other affairs which were 
referred to them ; and it was resolved that this Commission might, at 
the desire of any presbytery or synod, send committees to assist them 
in visitation of kirks within their bounds. And, as showing the spirit 
in which it was desired that this work should be gone about, the 
Assembly of 1699 recommended “to ministers and elders in their 
several parishes, and ministers in their several presbyteries, to meet 
sometimes together, in their parishes and presbyteries respectively, for 
private fasting and prayer, and conference anent the state of the Church, 
and that part of it in which they have special interest, with respect to 
the growth or decay of godliness, and success of the Gospel therein.” 
The Assembly of 1700 also recommended to all presbyteries to be dili- 
gent and careful in visiting the parishes within their bounds. 

But by far the most important information regarding the mode of 
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procedure in parochial visitations by presbyteries, is what is found in 
section 6 of the third chapter of ‘ Overtures concerning the Discipline 
and Method of proceeding in the Ecclesiastical Judicatories of the 
Church of Scotland,” printed in 1705, by order of the General 
Assembly, as “ very useful for advice and direction.” From Pardovan’s 
treatment of the subject in his “Collections,” it is evident that the 
regulations contained in these overtures were those which, by common 
consent, came to be followed in parochial visitations. Some of the 
regulations appear quaint and odd in the light of the present day, and 
any attempt to revive these, in the altered conditions of social and 
ecclesiastical life which now prevail, would be a blunder. But when 
we pass from the methods employed to the ends sought by means of 
them, they inspire us with profound respect for the men who devised 
them, and subjected themselves, for the good of the Church and the 
cause of Christ in the land, to an examination which now seems so 
minute and inquisitorial. 

By these regulations it is held to be the duty of each presbytery to 
visit, in an ordinary way, every congregation within its bounds once a 
year, when this can be done ; or, at least, to have a course of visitation 
going on, in which all the parishes are visited in turn. When the 
presbytery has fixed a day for the visitation of any parish, intimation 
of it is to be made from the pulpit by the minister of the charge, ten 
days before the visitation takes place, requiring the heritors, elders, and 
whole congregation to be present that day to hear sermon ; and after 
sermon is over, the heritors, elders, and heads of families are to attend 
the presbytery, “ to acquaint them with the state of that kirk and con- 
gregation in every point, and particularly if any of them have any 
certain knowledge of anything amiss in their minister, elders, deacons, 
precentor, session-clerk, schoolmaster, or beadle, that they bring the 
same to the presbytery.” The session registers are also appointed to 
be produced before the visitation begins, in order that they may be 
examined by a committee, and reported on to the presbytery. 

Let us suppose that these preliminaries have been attended to in 
the case of a visitation of some particular parish ; then the further 
procedure, according to these regulations, would be as follows: The 
minister mounts the pulpit and preaches a sermon on the portion of 
Scripture which he is regularly expounding to his people, or the 
subject with which he is at the time dealing in his public discourse. 
The sermon being over, the presbytery is constituted, and the brethren 
sit in judgment on it, and give their opinion as to the soundness of 
the doctrine which has been preached, and the way in which the 
subject has been handled. The Church Bible is then brought in, along 
with the copy of the Confession of Faith belonging to the charge, 
the Acts of the General Assembly, and other papers, and laid on the 
table of the presbytery. The session registers and the poor’s-box are 
then called for and produced. These being examined and found 
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correctly kept, the elders and heads of families are called into the 
presence of the presbytery, and are solemnly charged to declare the 
truth, when the following, or similar questions, are put to them. 


“ Primo, Hath your minister a Gospel walk and conversation before the 
people ; and does he keep family worship; and is he one who rules well his own 
house? 2do, Keeps he much at home at his ministerial work; or doth he 
occasion to himself distractions and unnecessary diversions therefrom? 3tio, 
Preacheth he sound doctrine, so far as you understand? 4to, Doth he preach 
plainly, or is he hard to be understood for his scholastic terms, matter, or 
manner of preaching? 5to, Doth he faithfully reprove sins, especially such as 
most prevail in that parish? 6¢0, What time of day doth he ordinarily begin 
sermon on the Sabbath ; and when doth he dismiss the people? 7mo, Spendeth 
he inhis sermon too much time in repetition of what he said before? 8vo, 
Doth he visit the people and families at least once a year, in a ministerial way, 
teaching and admonishing from house to house ; and doth he visit the sick when 
it is needful, and pray over them? 9no, Does he lecture and preach in the 
forenoon, and preach again in the afternoon, on the Lord’s Day, and that both 
summer and winter? 10mo, Does he read a large portion of Scripture in public, 
and expound the same, as is enjoined by the Acts of the General Assembly? 
1lmo, Does he preach catechetic doctrine ordinarily in the afternoon? 12mo, 
Does he administer the sacrament of baptism in an orderly way, when the con- 
gregation is convened, or does he do it privately? 13mmo0, Does he frequently 
catechise his parishioners, and administer the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 
them ; and is he careful in keeping from that holy ordinance all who are known 
to be scandalous, grossly ignorant, or erroneous? 14mo, Hath he week-day 
sermons, and at them collections for the poor? 15mo, Hath he a competent 
number of elders, and hath he deacons in the parish distinct from elders? 16mo, 
If there be a magistrate in the parish for punishing vice, according to Act of 
Parliament? 17mo, Doth he read termly the Acts against profaneness, from the 
pulpit? 18mo, Does he keep sessional meetings frequently, and is he impartial 
in the exercise of discipline against offenders, and is the session’s diligence there- 
anent recorded in a book? 190, If there be frequent meetings of the members 
of session for fasting and prayer, according to the 7th Act of the General 
Assembly, anno 1699,” 


After these questions have been put by the presbytery to the elders 
and heads of families and answered by them in the absence of the 
minister, he is called in, and either encouraged or admonished, as the 
presbytery sees cause. Should anything appear which demands a pro- 
cess against him, the presbytery must proceed to deal with it in an 
orderly way. 

The elders and deacons are now removed, and the minister and 
congregation are questioned in some such way as this regarding these 
office-bearers— 

“ Primo, If the session be rightly constituted, and all the elders and deacons 
duly admitted, according to the Acts of Assemblies? 2do, Do they all attend 
Gospel ordinances, and diets of the session, duly? 3¢i0, Are they grave, pious, 
and exemplary in their lives and conversations? 4to, Do they worship God in 
their families? 5t0, Are they diligent, careful, and impartial, in the exercise of 
their offices? 6t0, Do the elders visit the families within the quarter and bounds 
assigned to each? Tmo, Have the elders subscribed the Confession of Faith? 
8vo, Have the elders their distinct bounds assigned them for their particular 


inspection? 9no, Are they careful to have the worship of God set up in the 
families of their bounds? 10mo, Are they careful in calling for testimonials 
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from persons who come to reside in the parish? 11mo, Does the session always 
appoint a ruling elder to attend presbyteries and synods?” 


These questions having been put and answered, the elders are called 
in, and commended or reproved, as the case requires. Then the 
precentor, the schoolmaster, the session-clerk, and the beadle, are 
removed, and questions are put to the minister, session, and heads of 
families, with a view to elicit information regarding their walk and 
conversation, fidelity and diligence, in their several offices. 

After all this business has been transacted, the heads of families 
are removed, and the minister and session are questioned in this 
fashion— 

“ Primo, Doth the body of the people attend ordinances duly and timeously, 
and stay till the blessing be pronounced? 2do, Are they diligent in improving 
the means of knowledge, and are they growing therein? 3fi0, Are they sub- 
missive to public and private exhortations, and to the discipline and censure 
of the Church, by admonitions and reproofs, as need requires? 4to, Do they, 
by their words and actions, manifest a suitable respect to their minister and 
respective elders; and are they encouraging to them in their work? 5to, Are 
they careful to educate their children and servants, as well as increase them- 
selves in the knowledge of God? 6¢0, What success hath the Gospel and 
labours of ministers and elders among them in convincing and converting, and 
building them up in their most holy faith? Tmo, If there be any scandals or 
other vices among them, and if on the growing hand [the increase]? 8vo, 


What seeds of heresy, schism, or division are among them? 9xo, How the 
Lord’s Day is observed ?” 


These questions having been put, and answered by the minister and 
elders, the congregation is again called in; and the moderator of the 
presbytery delivers an address to them suitable to the circumstances. 
The business of the day is then wound up by the presbytery in presence 
of the minister, heritors, session and heads of families, making inquiry 
regarding the fabric of the Church and the utensils belonging to it ; 
the churchyard dykes ; the minister's manse, glebe, and stipend ; the 
salaries of the various church officials; the state of the poor, and 
other matters of that kind; so that whatever is neglected or out of 
order may be attended to and put right. It only needs to be added 
that all the proceedings of the presbytery in connection with such 
visitations were carefully recorded, both in the presbytery and session 
records. 

It will be admitted on all hands that these Acts, in reference to 
parochial visitation, are very remarkable ; that they give evidence 
of an amount of enlightened zeal, on the part of the ministers and 
elders of the Scottish Church of the time, which is most creditable 
to them ; and that they are fitted to be useful, as a stimulus, and in 
many respects a guide, even in the altered circumstances of the present 
time. It would exceed the limits assigned to this paper, to trace the 
application of these regulations throughout the early part of last century ; 
and to mark the blighting effect which the rise of Moderatism had on 
that, as well as other departments of pastoral work. Nor can we do 
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more than barely mention the attempt made, a little before the Disrup- 
tion in 1843, to revive the Presbyterial visitation of parishes ; and the 
report on the subject, which was approved of by the General Assembly 
of the Free Church, in 1845 and 1846. These and other cognate 
subjects would reward the attention of any one wishing to make him- 
self acquainted with the pastoral methods which have been employed by 
the Scottish Church at various periods—a branch of Church history 
which has not yet received the amount of attention which it deserves, 
But we cannot dwell at greater length on these matters now. 

Casting a parting glance over the subjects that have been dealt with 
in these papers, it is most evident that, from the very beginning of her 
history, the Reformed Scottish Church set herself to overtake the moral 
and spiritual wants of the whole community, as far as they could be 
overtaken by a Christian Church, situated in such circumstances as she 
was. With a view to this, she determined that a thoroughly-educated 
and pious ministry, assisted by pious working elders, should be set over 
an educated people ; and that the constant efforts of her Church courts, 
and the individuals composing them, should be bent in the direction of 
raising the nation to a high pitch of moral and religious excellence. 
It was with a view to this that she instituted her Weekly Exercises, 
her Monthly Disputations, her Privy Censures, and her Parochial 
Visitations. Many and great hindrances stood in the way, as she 
toiled on at the task; and there were periods in her history when 
the lofty aim which generally animated her seemed to be forgotten. 
But, with revived life, the old object of desire came prominently into 
view again ; and old methods were considered, and, subject to modifica- 
tions required by the times, earnestly plied, with a view to secure the 
wished-for end. Who can doubt that it is to these efforts Scotland 
chiefly owes what distinguishes her among the nations? It is not for 
the writer to say to what extent the presbyteries and other Church 
courts of the land are still animated by the old spirit, or labouring to 
reach the old ideal. But, with such multitudes in the land who have 
lapsed into indifference, irreligion, and even open infidelity, perhaps it 
might be well, in the light of what the history of the Scottish Church 
reveals, to look more closely both at our aims and our methods. The 
divided state of the Presbyterian Church, no doubt, acts as a great 
barrier in the way of united action, but a common aim, of a pure and 
lofty kind, would do much to remove these barriers, and bring about a 
state of matters more in harmony with the traditions of the past. 
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RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF CANADA IN 1881. 


HE census of a nation, barren and dry though it be in the eyes of 
some people, is quite otherwise—full indeed of instruction—to eyes 
that look beneath, behind, and beyond the hard and dry figures. A 
census carefully and honestly taken is capable, when intelligently 
interpreted, of shedding light in a threefold direction ; it looks around, 
revealing and describing the harvest, physical and moral, which the 
nation, at the time of enumeration, is reaping ; it looks backward, and 
through the stubble and weeds encumbering the fields, discloses the 
sowers and seeds of former times; and it looks forward, giving 
prophetic indications of the sheaves, and it may be thorns and briars of 
the coming harvest. 

The decennial census of Canada for 1881, the first volume of which has 
recently been issued, has a good claim on some measure of general atten- 
tion. It is the census of a country which, though of small population, 
is of immense territory ; a country where colonial self-government works 
in perfect harmony with imperial review and control ; a country where 
we see solved to the satisfaction of all, the vexed problem of the true 
relation of Church and State; a country that holds, though yet 
undeveloped, untold wealth in sea, lake, and river—in field and mine, 
in prairie and forest ; and a country destined, at no distant day, to 
take a respectable position among the nations of the world. 

The volume now before us arranges its statistical information under 
six tables. Table first deals with areas, dwellings, families, sexes, con- 
jugal condition, and population ; table second deals with the religions of 
the people ; table third, with their origins; table fourth, with their 
birth-places ; table fifth gives the population of electoral districts, com- 
pared with 1871 ; and table sixth gives the population of cities and 
towns having over 5000 inhabitants. 

As to area, Canada possesses a territory of 3,470,392 square miles, 
or 2,221,061,447 acres ; the total number of its occupied dwellings 
was 753,017, of which 14,692, or one in fifty, were shanties, the word 
shanty being used in its local acceptation to designate a “ dwelling- 
house rudely put up, or the movable lodging of a nomadic population.” 
A shanty or temporary dwelling, we ought, however, to remark in 
passing, is one thing when it is the last house in a descending series, 
but quite a different thing when it is the first house in an ascending 
series. In Canada it is very seldom that a family glides downward 
from house to hut or hovel. There are no doubt cases of this kind 
to be found in the large cities, and a few in the country districts, but 
the social law in America, in the matter of dwellings, is upward 
rather than downward. The shanty, single-roomed, is a welcome 
refuge when a poor family begins its contest with the “forest prim- 
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eval,” but it soon gives place to the log-house with its “but and ben,” 
which, again, as is seen on many a farm in Ontario, gives place to the 
handsome stone or brick residence. The shanties of Canada, therefore, 
are quite unlike the hovels of Ireland. They are not beacons of 
warning betokening a hastening to decay, but signs of hope to the sons 
of poverty and toil. 

The table giving returns of national origin points to varied climes :— 
African, 21,304; Chinese, 4383, of which 4350 are in British 
Columbia ; Dutch, 30,412; English, 881,301; French, 1,293,929 ; 
German, 254,319; Icelandic, 1009; Indian, 108,547; Irish, 957,403; 
Italians, 1849; Jewish, 667; Russian and Polish, 1227 ; Scandin- 
avian, 4214; Scotch, 699,863; Spanish and Portuguese, 1172 ; 
Swiss, 4588 ; Welsh, 9947 ; various other origins, 2780 ; not given, 
40,806. 

These 20,000 Africans recall American slavery, when Canada was to 
the oppressed the land of promise and of rest ; the 4000 Chinese are the 
vanguard of a peaceful invasion through British Columbia, the issue of 
which none can foresee ; but the fact most striking and significant of 
all in this table is, that out of the total population of 4,000,000 in the 
dominion, 1,293,927 are of French origin, which, with 957,403 of 
Irish origin, gives to Canada 2,251,331 citizens, or more than half 
the nation (and far more if we count Scottish Highlanders) of Celtic 
blood. 

The Table of Birthplaces tells us that Germany sends to the 
Dominion six settlers for every one sent by France ; that Scotland sends 
twice as many as the United States, fewer by 70,000 than Ireland, 
but within 50,000 of the number sent by England and Wales ; and 
that the bulk of the population is of home birth, 1,327,809 having 
been born in the Province of Ontario, and 1,467,988 in the Province of 
Quebec, while over 800,000 claim the sea provinces as the place of 
their nativity. 

But we hasten to the table of chief interest, the table that enu- 
merates the religions of the people. ‘The special, and deepest theme 
of the world’s and man’s history,” says a modern author, “ whereto 
all other themes are subordinated, remains the conflict of unbelief and 
belief. All epochs wherein belief prevails, under what forms it may, 
are splendid, heart-elevating, fruitful for contemporaries and posterity. 
All epochs, on the contrary, wherein unbelief, under what forms soever, 
maintains its sorry victory, should they even for a moment glitter with 
a sham splendour, vanish from the eyes of posterity, because no writer 
chooses to burden himself with the study of the unfruitful.” Can we 
then find in this table, that deals with the religion of the people of 
Canada, any material for determining with tolerable and approximate 
certainty whether the epoch in Canadian history to which this census 
belongs is one wherein belief prevails, or one in which unbelief main- 
tains its sorry victory? And can we find material also for determining 
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” the form of belief that prevails, with such other questions as might 
a naturally issue out of these two ? 

°, To obtain a suitable basis for our inquiries, we give the Religious 
of . Census of Canada for 1881, placing its totals in a column parallel with 
8 the totals of the Census of 1871, and further indicate in side columns the 


si Rank in 1881. Denomination. 1881. 1871. Rank in 1871. 
:, | 1. Roman Catholics, 1,791,982 1,492,029 1. 
: 2. MeEtxopists, ; 742,981 549,499 2. 
1- Church of Canada a, 582,963 
bs Episcopal, ; 103,272 
n, Bible Christian, . 27,236 
Primitive, 25,680 
Other Methodists, 3,830 
0 3. PRESBYTERIANS, ; 676,165 544,998 %. 
le Church in Canada, 629,280 
of Church of Scotl: and, 32,834 
of Reformed, 12,945 
Other, . 1,106 
” 4, Church of England, . ‘ 574,818 494,049 4. 
of 5. Baprists, ; 296,525 239,343 5. 
lf Baptists, ‘ 225,236 
ic Free Will, 50,055 
Tunkers (Mennonites), 21,234 
6. Lutherans, . : 46,350 37,935 6. 
le 7. Congregationalists, 26,900 21,829 7. 
ls 8. Disciples, 20,193 was oe 
1, 9. Adventists, . 7,211 6,179 9. 
d 10. Quakers, 6,553 7,345 8. 
... Protestant, . 6,519 10,146 ras 
iS 11. Universalists, 4,517 4,896 11. 
of 12, Pagan, 4,478 1,886 13. 
of 13. No Religion, ‘ 2,634 5,575 10. 
14. Episcopal Reformed, 2,596 sie ii 
15, Jews, 2,393 1115 14. 
1 16, Unitarians, , 2,126 2.275 12. 
le Other Denomin: ations, 14,269 10,907 
0 Not Given, . 86,769 17,055 
d 
y, As already remarked, this dry table of figures may be so read that 
y. we can see in it glimpses of the past and the future, as well as a view 
r, of the present of Canada. The large preponderance of the Roman 
h Catholic element in the Dominion tells not simply of the period of 
r French domination when Canada was Nouvelle France, but it tells of 
e the watchful care of the Romish Church over its adherents in the land 
if of their exile, the fruit of which is seen in a community which stands 
e to-day ahead of Spain in blind and fond devotion to Rome. The large 
s preponderance in some counties in the province of Quebec, amounting to 
. total exclusion of Protestantism, tells also of the criminal remissness to the 





rank held at the time of each census by the various religious denomina- 
tions of the Dominion. 


welfare of banished sons of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland during 
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the dark days of Moderatism. The county of Charlevoix was originally 
settled by Scottish Highlanders and Scottish Presbyterians.* The 
Scottish names are still there unchanged, but the tongue of Ossian 
and the faith of Knox have well-nigh perished out of that section of 
the land, for the recent census gives to Charlevoix a population of only 
15 Protestants to nearly 18,000 Roman Catholics. On the shores 
of Rimonski, on the other hand, where, two generations ago, a 
shipwreck cast a number of Scottish Presbyterians, whose poverty 
compelled them to settle among a dense mass of French Roman 
Catholics, there exists to-day a congregation of 41 Presbyterian families, 
with a church, manse, and pastor (the Rev. T. Fenwick), and a 
communion roll of 53 names, just because they were looked after in 
proper time by the Canadian Church. 

As to what this table of statistics says in regard to the future of 
Canada, it might be perilous here to venture to enlarge. The fact 
that it takes three denominations (Methodist, Presbyterian, and Church 
of England), with no strong confederating bond of union, to equal, in 
point of number, the one solid phalanx of Romanism is, in view of the 
unscrupulous ambition—political and ecclesiastical—of Jesuitism, to say 
the least, an ominous fact for the Dominion. Did the Romanism of 
Great Britain and Ireland hold the same ratio to its Protestantism that 
the Romanism of Canada does to its Protestantism, to what issues 
would Ireland’s unrest have long ere now brought the British Islands! 
Canadians who remember the turmoil raised by the forced burial in 
holy ground, by the strong arm of the civil power, of Guibord, who died 
unreconciled to the Romish Church, may well look on the future with 
such apprehensions as to justify the wish to retain their place as 
a colony for years to come under the strong arm of the mother country, 
and to justify also, even on the low ground of expediency, zeal for 
the emancipation of the province of Quebec from the tyranny of 
Jesuitism. 

Though the past and the future may be seen, in a measure, in our 
summary of the religions of Canada, the matter of greatest interest 
arising from the census is its view of the forces, moral and spiritual, 
now at work in the colony. It will be seen at a glance, from a com- 
parison of the census of 1871 with the census of 1881, that ten 
years have wrought no change in the numerical rank of the denomina- 





* “Report of the Board of French Evangelisation of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada,” 1882. It was the privilege of the writer to spend two Sabbaths with Mr. 
Fenwick, in Metis, on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, a few years ago, where, after 
preaching in English in the church on the beach, he had the further privilege of preach- 
ing in Gaelic, at a school-house, to a congregation of about 40 people, who still cherish their 
mother-tongue, speaking it in purity, with French and English. To one of their number, 
a magistrate, the parish priest had to come to put down unruly conduct in the Romish 
church-yard on Sabbath, saying to the Scottish Presbyterian—‘ We have magistrates 
among our French people, but I come to you because I know you Presbyterians regard 
the Sabbath, and will help me in protecting it.” 
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tions of Canada. The increase of the five chief denominations is as 
follows :— 


Roman Catholic, . ‘ ; : ; 21 per cent. 
Methodist, ‘ ‘ a ; ‘ = « 
Presbyterian, , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 24 =, 
Church of England, ; ‘ ; j 164 ,, 
Baptist, . : ; ‘ 5 ‘ Bt gs 
Increase of population over the whole country . 25s 


With respect to the other denominations, the changes in numerical importance 
are as follows :— 


The Disciples appear in the returns for the first time, ranking eighth in 
strength. 

The Quakers, formerly eighth, become tenth. 

Pagans become twelfth instead of thirteenth, the change being doubtless due 
to more accurate enumeration of the Indians. 

The “No Religionists ” fall back from tenth to thirteenth place. 

The Episcopal Reformed appears for the first time, ranking as fourteenth. 

The Unitarians, formerly twelfth, fall back to sixteenth, 

The Jews, formerly fourteenth, fall back to fifteenth. 

The very large difference in the numbers under the head “ Not Given” is due 
to the inclusion in the returns of 65,000 British Columbia and North-West 
Indians. 

From the same table it appears, further, that the Methodists are 
increasing at a much greater rate (35) than the population of the 
Dominion (25 in ten years) ; that the Presbyterians and the Baptists 
(24) almost keep pace with the increase of population, while the 
Church of England (164) and Roman Catholics (21) lag considerably 
behind. In addition to these general observations, a few other items 


of interest deserve to be noticed somewhat more at length. 


1. THE WEAKNESS OF INFIDELITY. 


Atheism, Agnosticism, Secularism, or in other words, Infidelity, which 
are all classed under the head of “No Religion,” has no palpable or 
prominent place among the people of Canada. Although the Dominion 
in its whole breadth lies alongside a country where there has existed for 
years a very bold and clever school of infidel propagandists ; although 
their publications find readers, and their lecturers draw crowds when they 
visit the Canadian cities ; and although, at the request of the Agnostics, 
the title “ Atheist,’ which stood in the census of 1871, was smoothed 
down in 1881 to “ No Religion ”—yet what do we find? We find that 
the Negativists have declined from the 10th position to the 13th; from 
5575 in 1871, to 2634 in 1881. When we contrast this decline with 
the vigorous increase in some of the most sternly orthodox of the de- 
nominations, we must come to the conclusion that the editors of secular 
newspapers and writers of Review articles who are fond of glorifying 
Agnosticism, and of making startling assertions on the collapse of faith, 
“the moral interregnum,” &c., do not trouble themselves to inquire into 
all the facts of the case, or even to glance at that solid array of religious 
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statistics issued year by year in connection with the annual meetings of 
Conferences and General Assemblies of the Protestant denominations,* 
The commotion created in communities by a handful of sceptics, and the 
fuss made over them by the secular press, must therefore be on the 
principle that while it requires 20,000 rose-flowers to yield otto equal 
to the weight of one rupee, a single onion will scent a whole neighbour- 


hood. 
2. THE DECLINE OF UNITARIANISM. 


In connection with the discussion that took place in the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (shortly after the union in 1875) in regard to the 
wisdom of abiding by its standards, or of abandoning them on certain 
points, a gleam of hope passed into the Unitarian camp, usually 
despondent, and the belief was openly uttered that a large secession 
from Presbyterianism to Socianism was imminent. To help this move- 
ment and hasten the consummation, Unitarian periodicals were set on 
foot, copies of which were sent for a time gratis to all the Presby- 
terian ministers of the Dominion ; and further, that a Moses might be 
found for the coming exodus, Channing’s writings were put into a new 
and complete edition, clothed in green and gold, and a copy free of all 
cost sent, on request being simply made, to all the students and ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church. With what result? “ Partwriwnt montes : 
nascitur ridiculus mus ;” Unitarianism, which was in 1871 in the 
12th rank, is now in the 16th—its 2275 having become 2126. While 
many admire the beautiful binding of the book they got for nothing, 
and the character and style of Channing, his theology has no influence 
in Canada. 

3. GROWTH oF METHODISM. 


While Methodism retains in 1881 the exact position it held in 1871 
toward the other denominations, being still second in rank in the 


Dominion, it presents at the same time a higher ratio of growth than 


any other Christian denomination. Did it simply keep pace with the 
growth of population, its rate of increase should have been 25 per cent 
in ten years ; but it has advanced in the Dominion at the rate of 35 
per cent.—in the province of Ontario at the rate of 28 per cent. ; and 


* We wonder how many of the writers who discourse so glibly on the decline of faith 
will take the trouble to pay seventy-five cents for “The Acts and Proceedings of the 
Seventy-sixth General Synod of the Reformed Church (Dutch) in America, convened in 
regular Session at Schenectady, N. Y., U. S. A., June, 1882,” and then take the trouble 
to read through the marshalled hosts of figures, and especially the “Fiftieth Annual 
Report of the Board of Domestic Missions,” wherein we find these words—“In 1832, at 
the organisation of your Board, we had less than 200 churches. In 1882, we have more than 
500 churches, more west of the Mississippi now than we had west of Utica then. Our 
two particular Synods have become four, one of which is west of Chicago ; and our 16 
classes (Presbyteries) have become 33, one of which is in British India, Our less than 
12,000 families in 1832 have become more than 44,000, and our less than 16,000 mem- 
bers now number more than 80,000, and the ministry of the Church has increased from 
163 to 525 during the same period. We believe in a brighter day than we have yet seen !” 
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in the city of Toronto at the rate of 73} per cent., in ten years. The 
high rate in Toronto in comparison with the provincial and Dominion 
increase, points out one source whence Methodism has drawn this 
increase. The diocese of Toronto in connection with the Church of 
England has for years shown marked proclivities, on the part of its clergy, 
towards ritualism, in which direction the great body of the people are 
little inclined to move. The consequence is, as was recently remarked 
by a Toronto newspaper, the organ of the Evangelical section of the 
diocese, that several thousand Episcopalians during the past ten years 
have left their own church in the city and diocese of Toronto, and taken 
refuge from its ritualism and its attendant bickering, in the Methodist 
and Baptist Churches, which latter indeed has increased (and to 
a large extent from the same source) at the rate of 88 per cent. in ten 
years.* The increase of Methodism is owing also to the piety and zeal 
of its people and pastors, to the large use it makes of lay agency, to the 
increased attention given to the education of its circuit preachers, to the 
union consummated since the census of 1871 between the New Con- 
nection and the Wesleyan branches of the body, and to the aggressive 
attitude this body has ever held towards the unconverted world. 


4. Turk Dominant Aspect oF PopeEry. 


Although by its rate of increase Romanism in Canada stands below 
the Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches, yet for all this its 
aspect at this moment is formidable enough in all truth. Popery in 
Canada is formidable, though not from the influence it exerts through 
the individualism of its adherents. In the struggle for wealth and 
influence, socially and politically, the Roman Catholic is so hampered by 
his education, training, and mental habits, that everywhere, excepting 
where bolstered up by extraneous influence, he drops behind in the race. 
But Popery is formidable from its great wealth—in the province of 
Quebec, from the traditions and conditions of race and language which 
unite the French into a solid mass, unbroken by Protestantism in many 
counties ; from the unfortunate division of Protestantism ; and from the 
subserviency of politicians who can keep power, and do almost as they 
choose in Dominion affairs, as long as they are backed by the Blues of 
the province of Quebec.+ It is with interest, therefore, Protestants watch 


* What Canon (now Bishop) Ryle said of the state of matters in England years ago is 
now true in Canada—“ Ritualism is gradually robbing the Church of its best members 
among the laity. Some of them were going off to the Plymouth Brethren, some to the 
Baptists, Methodists, and Independents, and some stood aloof altogether, and would take 
no part in Church affairs,” 

t The words of the late Hon. George Brown, in a speech in Parliament in 1864 on 
Confederation, are as true after Confederation as they were before :—“ Here sit the 
descendants of the victors and the vanquished in the fight of 1759, with all the difference 
of language, religion, civil law, and social habits, nearly as distinctly marked as they 
were a century ago. Here we sit to-day seeking amicably to find a remedy for constitu- 
tional evils complained of—by the vanquished? No, sir, but complained of by the 
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the opening of new provinces in the north-west to counter-balance, in 
course of time, the influence of the province of Quebec ; and also the 
progress of education and conversion to God of French Roman Catholics, 
In regard to this latter work, let us, as the best way of knowing it, 
glance at a French Protestant congregation in the city of Montreal. 
The pastor (the Rev. Charles A. Doudiet) says, in his annual report for 
year ending 1882 :— 


“¢How many converts from the Church of Rome have we obtained during the 
year?’ I think that this question is best answered by the number of additions 
to the communion roll—viz., forty-three. I respectfully submit, that until the 
people we preach to and visit take this important step, they are not yet converted 
in the highest sense. You cannot class as converts people who, through fear of 
men or from other causes, still adhere to some outward observances of Romanism, 
and yet come to hear the Gospel preached, and give us free access to themselves 
and families. If, however, we add the children and non-communicant adult 
members of the families of the forty-three who joined us this year in full member- 
ship, the number would be about seventy or eighty souls. 

“Tt is equally difficult to answer the question as to ‘How many Roman 
Catholics attend our services?’ There are invariably some ; sometimes one or 
two, sometimes twenty or thirty. Occasionally we have noticed members of the 
élite of French society present. With rare exceptions, these visitors are respect- 
ful and attentive. Few women of the Roman Catholic faith come to hear the 
Gospel. When they do, it has often been noticed that they appeared nervous, 
and almost terrified at their own boldness, but, calming themselves, they generally 
stay on to the end of the sermon, and sometimes come again.” 


5. Tue PosttioN oF PRESBYTERIANISM. 


In comparing the number accorded to the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in the recent census (629,280), with the number claimed 
by the same Church in the returns made to the last General Assembly 
(462,240), we find 167,040, or thereabout, which should belong to 
this Church, but of which, on her own showing, she has no knowledge. 
This may be accounted for partly by the want of thoroughness in the 
census taken by the Church, as compared with the census taken by the 
State, and further, by the fact that many who are adherents to the 
Presbyterian Church in a loose kind of way are not included by some 
congregations in the number that should strictly be reported as belong- 
ing to them. But, with all the allowance that can be made in this 
way, there stares out here the startling fact, that in 1882, in Canada, 
160,000 Presbyterians stand out in the cold and on the wilds outside 
of the fold of their Church. Is it here rather than in the columns of 
the census that Agnosticism is at work? How will it be in ten years 
with those thousands who have disowned their Church, or who have 
wandered away from its pastoral care and guidance ? As time wears on, 
will the followers of unbelief become less ashamed of their true name 
and attitude, and begin to crowd their names in the civil census, not as 
conquerors. Here sit the representatives of the British population claiming justice, and 


here sit the representatives of the French population discussing in the French tongue 
whether we shall have it.” (Applause from French.) 
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at present under the banner of churches with which they have only a 
kind of traditional connection, but under their own true banner of open 
and bitter hostility to the name and cause of our Lord? How to 
regain influence over this border territory, and how to prevent its 
young, especially its young men, from slipping silently over thither, are 
vital questions for the Presbyterian Church. It would be foolish, 
indeed, to trust the whole weight of the great enterprise, as some seem 
inclined to do, to a month of evangelistic meetings in each congregation 
each year. Let these be held by all means where circumstances 
favour, but the character of the forces in conflict demands deeper and 
wider measures. There is a loud call in the ears of the Church, to set 
up everywhere in the bosom of its families the style of family worship 
so beautifully described and vindicated in the “Directions of the 
General Assembly (1647) concerning secret and private worship and 
mutual edification, for cherishing piety, for maintaining unity, and 
avoiding schism and division.” There is need also that some attempt 
should be made in union with other denominations to counteract the 
intense secularism of public education in Canada, from the lowest school 
up to the universities of the land, and to obtain, in Ontario at least, a 
place for the Bible in the studies of the young. There is further a 
great necessity that Christian people should let the editors and conduc- 
tors of the secular press know in unmistakeable terms, that the 
newspapers taken into Christian families must be free of attacks, no 
matter how hidden, and of sneers no matter how disguised, directed 
against the Christian faith and those creeds and confessions that are 
identified with our national struggles for civil and religious liberty. 

We conclude with an extract from the Report to last General 
Assembly on the state of religion :— 


In 1877, the year after the union of the Presbyterian Churches of Canada, the 
number of ministers in the United Church stood at 589 ; in 1882, five years there- 
after, they number 697. In 1877, the number of communicants was 88,228 ; in 
1882, the number is 116,687. In 1877, the number of elders was 3412 ; in 1882, 
the number is 4402. In 1877, the number of sittings in churches was 249,953 ; 
in 1882, the number is 345,391. In 1877, there were 745 pastoral charges ; in 
1882, there are 903. In the matter of finance, in 1875-6 the total income was 
$982,672 ; in 1881-2 it was $1,408,872, being an increase of $426,200. 


From these figures it will be seen that the doubtful border territory, 
to which reference was made, is not increasing but rather diminishing— 
a hopeful fact surely with a view to further effort in this great field. 


JAMES CAMERON. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF A GERMAN 
REFORMED PASTOR. 


TAUNCH Calvinists have now become so rare in Germany, that it is 
refreshing to discover one who firmly believes in the Reformed faith, 
and earnestly defends it. The Union of Lutherans and Calvinists into 
one Evangelical Church, first effected in Prussia, mainly through 
royal influence, and afterwards in other German States, has of course 
had some share in bringing about this result, though rationalism and 
indifferentism have also done much to obliterate distinctions of ereed, 
But it is cheering to find occasional instances of Reformed pastors, full 
of faith and zeal, labouring in the midst of distressing circumstances for 
the true Gospel of Jesus Christ, and commending it to their fellow-men. 
Such a case is afforded in a recent volume which, though anonymous, 
may safely be traced to Dr. Adolf Zahn, lately one of the preachers in 
the cathedral of Halle, who gives us some simple but touching sketches 
of his ministerial life.* 

In translating a few extracts, we shall first present to our readers 
some passages which afford an idea of the congregation to which he 
ministered, and of the colleagues with whom he was associated. This 
first glimpse, however, is somewhat saddening. 


“When I entered on my ministry in 1859, as preacher in the cathedral, the 
first charge was occupied by Superintendent Neuenhaus, afterwards Consistorial 
Councillor and Doctor in Theology ; the second was held by Dr. Blanc, who was 
also Professor ; the third by Focke. The congregation were indebted to Neuen- 
haus for many acts of kindness. He had re-introduced the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which had long been dispossessed by a superficial Cathedral Catechism ; he had 
added to the rationalistic and utterly empty hymn-book an appendix of hymns 
that could be used ; and in conjunction with Consistorial-Councillor Sack he had 
obtained for the Reformed congregations of the province a book of Church Order 
and a special association, He lent powerful weight to the Reformed Confession 
in the city and province; nevertheless, he did not succeed in obtaining a sure 
footing in the Union, which created such confusion. He was obliged to yield 
now to the Upper Church Council and Consistory, now to the pressure of the 
Reformed pastors, and proved vacillating in the difficult position. I often pestered 
him by complaining that he did not fill the places for the Reformed with Reformed 
candidates, yet somewhat unreasonably, for where was he to get them ? 

‘Blane was more professor of the Romance language and author of several 
widely-read geographical works than pastor. A disciple of the Schleiermacherian 
rationalistic school, he was glad, as he told me, when, after resigning his office, he 
did not need to preach at Easter, as he did not rightly know what he was to say, 
especially at that festival. He scarcely knew anything beyond a somewhat refined 
morality, of which Jesus was the Example, and did not trouble himself with 
excessive zeal for the congregation, who nevertheless respected him highly, In 
the kirk-session he possessed great influence, as he was a member of the Lodge of 
Freemasons, and the elders did everything to please the old man. He and his 








* “ Aus dem Leben eines Reformirten Pastors” (Barmen, 1881). For letter from Dr. 
Zahn see Proceedings of First General Presbyterian Council, p. 279. 
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colleague Rieniicker were delighted when Neuenhaus came to the cathedral, for 
the latter also smoked tobacco—a practice which was deemed impossible in a 
Pietist. When I delivered my first sermon at the cathedral—far too lengthy and 
didactic a production—on the baptism of Jesus, Blanc said to me, ‘You have 
said enough about sin.’ He was a deeply-learned man, liked society, and knew 
good wine. If I visited him, he would perhaps say, in his growling fashion, that 
Strauss had destroyed the gospels for him; or he would give prominence to the 
fact that he was the only minister in town who had been elected by the free 
choice of the congregation. 

“Focke, the third minister at the cathedral, was a modest being, of great pre- 
cision and faithfulness in duty, endowed with astonishing oratorical gifts such as I 
have never observed in any other. A master of expression in the pulpit, he was 
ready in ordinary intercourse also, full of sparkling humour, kind-hearted, 
benevolent, and very stimulating as a companion ; without ambition himself, he 
delighted in chastising others for theirs, sometimes in a harmless, sometimes in a 
cutting way. He had no other theology than what he had received from Julius 
Miller and Tholuck, whose likenesses adorned his room. Calvinistic only in the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper—in all other respects a theologian of the new school, 
and a Unionist—he was thus in manifold opposition to me. He showed me much 
love and esteem, hearty sympathy in severe sickness, and patiently bore with 
much austerity on my part. 

“The kirk-session of the cathedral, when I became a minister of the congrega- 
tion, was composed of men with ‘liberal’ leanings, who did not often come to 
church. But they were not unfriendly or unreasonable ; one of them, Councillor 
G., had considerable influence, and was especially opposed to my election to the 
cathedral, ‘against which he was about to gather the whole congregation into his 
house.’ They liked, however, to be consulted regarding everything, and it was 
only prudent to be frank with them in every matter. 

“The congregation called themselves Reformed, but the feeling of difference 
from the other city congregations referred to such things as the absence of a 
liturgy, the peculiar mode of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, the form of the 
Lord’s Prayer, &c.—especially, however, the complete freedom from payment of 
perquisites. This last feature brought manifold additions to our congregation— 
often not the best. One of the citizens once asked another where he got his 
children baptised, and was answered, ‘In the cathedral, because it costs nothing 
there.’ The other replied, ‘Well, but you get them baptised accordingly.’ It is 
a true saying, that people put all the less value on what costs them nothing at 
all. To us cathedral preachers, this absence of perquisites was always very 
pleasant—a highly esteemed privilege. Hence, when we now and then received 
presents, we knew that they were given in love. A poor woman once brought 
mea rabbit for instructing her son; J accepted the gift, and it afterwards became 
a common saying in the town, ‘The perquisite at the cathedral is a rabbit.’ 
The presents were occasionally somewhat more valuable.” 
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We pass on to present a view of the religious condition of the city 
of Halle in general. Here, again, the state of matters is anything but 
comforting. 


“ Halle is a town which once became specially prominent among others, and 
has gained an important place in the history of Pietism, which looks on the 
magnificent institutions founded during that period, and everywhere contains 
reminders of that past ; moreover, the Reformation of Luther and Justus Jonas 
had given it shape and form through the most deep-reaching influences, but it 
afterwards experienced the destructive effects of Rationalism, which here struck 
its many roots. In the beginning of this century, indeed, this city had also felt 
the influence of the revival of church life, but this was confined merely to very 
small circles, and in its more important relations penetrated only to the world of 
theologians, This city has also listened to the sermons of Tholuck and Ahlfeld, 
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and many other well-known names ; nevertheless, what is its spiritual character? 
The townspeople no longer make any profession of faith, but are rationalistic and 
‘liberal’ ; men continue to attend church only in very isolated groups ; there are 
few families in which grace is said at table, and still fewer which can be called 
believing. Men have become estranged from ministers and the Church ; these do 
not fall within the sphere of their ordinary thoughts, except when they are to be 
misrepresented in accordance with their taste and fancy. 

“The Saxon of Halle has not much secretiveness in him, or a ‘ reserve fund’ 
like the Swabian. One very soon knows what he is and what he wants. He 
quickly tells you his whole history, and after that has nothing more to communi- 
cate. Even his creed is soon said: ‘ Do what is right and fear nobody.’ It is 
remarkable how this community, that get up Luther’s Catechism and Scripture 
history so thoroughly at school, retain so little of their early instruction for use 
in life. The practical application of the Word is unknown. In all my household 
visitation, I have very seldom met with any really evangelical truth. It is deeply 
saddening that the regions in which the Wittenberg Reformation took hold are 
the very ones from which the Gospel has so largely withdrawn. 

“But communities, like individuals, have always more than one side to their 
character, and the Hallesians had their good points. How easy it was to train 
the children to obedience and quietness! How little stubbornness or rudeness 
did they display! What exemplary attention did they manifest during sermon ! 
One was also thankful for presents and tokens of affection. 

“ Halle had not merely its natives, so to speak—and these were originally 
formed from a mixture of Germans and Slays—but also many immigrants, who 
enlivened the town. There was the large student population, amounting to 1000 
or 1200, the professors from all parts of Germany, many officials, boarders, a 
large number of widows, &c., and among these strangers were found those who 
most frequently attended church and understood the preaching best. 

“When I became cathedral preacher in Halle, the suburban churches of 
Glauchau and Neumarkt were occupied by very zealous and laborious pastors,— 
strict Lutherans, who were strongly in favour of the views then current regarding 
the Church, the ministerial office, the sacraments, the liturgy, and the objective 
communication of grace. The liturgy, with its ‘altar-service,’ its responses, its 
changes in the posture of the officiating minister, its chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the benediction, &c., was here in full use. It was intended by these 
means to give a new impulse to church life, and the attendance at those churches 
increased considerably. The minister at Glauchau appeared as an opponent of 
the Union, and published those ninety-five theses against the false Union which 
Stier sought to annihilate with his ‘ Merited Parody of the last Ninety-Fiver’ 
(Halle, 1858). The contest between Lutheranism and Union at that time 
occupied the minds of the pastors more than those of the people. But what has 
already become of the flood of books? Where is all the enthusiasm for Church and 
sacrament? What now remains of the many words uttered in the conferences? 
Alas, that so much has been done for nothing! 

“The popular magazine of Nathusius, the Association of Lutherans, and the 
position taken up by Leo and Gerlach, made the province of Saxony a centre of 
fiery opposition against the Union and the Reformed. They only wrought for 
the Pope, however, and their position was very far removed from Lutheranism 
proper. For Luther is the preacher of the righteousness of God in Christ, and 
I have heard little that is sound regarding this in Halle. It was stated, indeed, 
in all that was said on this subject, that the Gospel was everywhere preached in 
the province, It was not the Gospel of Paul. What was it then? This gives 
us a view of the teachers in the University.” 


From his position, as well as his long residence in the small 
university town, Dr. Zahn had special opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the professors, some of whom have long been known 
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to most of our readers—at least by their writings. Many who have 
perused the works of Tholuck, Julius Miiller, and others, will doubtless 
be glad to know what he says about the men themselves, and the great 
principles dominating their theology. It must be owned that his 
estimate of these men is somewhat lower than we should have expected. 


“ When I was a student at Halle in 1855 and 1856, the University was still 
the centre of life in the city. This afterwards ceased to be the case, in pro- 
portion as the industries of the city extended. Halle suffered loss by not 
continuing to be exclusively a university town. In the theological faculty at 
that time, Julius Miiller the systematic theologian, and Tholuck the exegete, 
were the leading teachers. Old Testament exegesis was represented by Hupfeld, 
with classic knowledge of the language, great acumen, and thorough learning ; 
but he was a destructive critic, often profanely witty, and, with a small amount 
of belief, manifested a rationalistic spirit which rejected miracle and prediction, 
and was astonished that Isaiah liii, shows such a mysterious similarity to the 
sufferings of Jesus. The really influential teachers were Miiller and Tholuck, 
Miiller possessed, in a considerable degree, the gift of teaching—a power which 
was derived from his great acuteness, clearness, and eminent acquaintance with 
the history of doctrine. During the days of his health and vigour, he occupied 
a high place in the esteem of his students; and in his society for the discussion 
of systematic theology he maintained a certain reserve which the sensitive man 
did not like to see broken through. When I saw him again, after I had become 
preacher at the cathedral, he was a broken-down man, who, weakened by fits of 
apoplexy, had become an object of sympathy, and was walking through the 
streets of Halle with a book which he was going to read outside. He still 
delivered his lectures, giving complete courses, but more in the way of a simple 
reading from his manuscript ; and he was quite cut off from all active participa- 
tion in scientific and ecclesiastical life. I have always regarded him with much 
affection ; nevertheless, he is the teacher who has been specially instrumental, 
through his magnificent system of theology, in introducing into the province and 
into the sphere of theology, the “other Gospel” that Paul opposes. For, with 
fanatic zeal, in one paragraph after another of his system of doctrine, he has 
emphasised the position that man is an independent personality, and, even after 
the Fall, still retains a power of self-determination and decision, which is of the 
greatest importance in the work of conversion and for the whole Christian life. 
On account of this view, he is the violent opponent of predestination, and, 
before he comes to it, seeks for corroboration of his position in a prehistoric Fall 
of souls, and in a possibility of repentance hereafter in Hades for many who are 
not yet called. 

“He has communicated to numberless theologians this division between the 
work of man and the work of God, in the whole mode of viewing Christian 
doctrine ; on the part of man this is nothing else than his own keeping of the 
law, his own desire to co-operate with God—though reduced to a minimum— 
which Paul rejects. His doctrine was, not grace alone, not Christ alone, not the 
Spirit and the Word alone, but all these in a small degree, and—man. Hence 
also his predilection for the remains of the Divine image in man, the forebodings 
and feelings of longing after God on the part of the heathen, the universal 
drawing of father to son, and many other ideas, Though he endeavoured to set 
forth his differences from the old Church doctrine with precision and caution, 
they were transformed by his pupils into a coarse and hard shape, and general 
acceptance was accorded to the principle, that man can accept and reject grace—a 
great untruth, which could not be attended by the blessing of God. Notwith- 
standing all this, Miiller has frequently defended the Reformed teaching on the 
field of the history of doctrine in a masterly way, as shown by his discussions 
on systematic theology. 
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“Tholuck, the richly gifted man, of gigantic and universal learning, fertile 
imagination, intense acuteness, ready linguistic power, satiric wit, and ingenious 
playful argumentation in antithetical form, has never been able to tell his pupils 
what he was and what he believed. ... Tholuck has given a permanent 
stimulus to many students, including myself, but he was hardly ever quite sure 
and certain of anything. The older he grew, the more he spoke of a Hades 
and the possibility of forgiveness on the other side of the grave as well as here, 
On the important questions of human action he occupied the same position as 
Miiller, and accordingly affirmed, in opposition to me: ‘ What is required of 
man, he must also be able to perform,’—one of Kant’s principles, but the direct 
contrary of Paul’s. I had much intercourse with him in my first student-years, 
and have received much without retaining it. His dangers were his world-wide 
fame and his talent for satire and wit, and he was wonderfully delighted with 
telling me once, after returning from Magdeburg: ‘Gerlach is really a clever 
fellow ; he said to me, Tholuck, you are as full of heresies as a dog is of fleas.’ 
It was astonishing that Miiller and Tholuck perceived no danger arising from 
Catholicism, which was even then exceedingly powerful ; they found themselves 
in ‘higher unity’ with it, while the Protestantenverein appeared to them the 
means of resolving that unity, though it is but the old rationalism, which they 
nevertheless fancied they had vanquished. 

“ How widely different from this theology was the sublime and simple truth 
which I received from Wichelhaus !—man without life and freedom before God, 
dead in sins; God alone free, and in sovereign grace making man free. And 
when this light is shed on the whole of Scripture, there is everywhere found the 
sharp and powerful points of contrast between God and man,—we unlike Hin, 
and in constant enmity against Him. This gives a clear view of every chapter, 
and an exegesis as simple as it is often deep and truly spirited. 

“Later additions to the faculty were Wuttke, who occupied the chair of 
systematic theology, a simple-minded, learned man, who claimed to be the 
‘Lutheran,’ and did not accord with the rest of the professoriate ; before him 
came Beyschlag, well known as the defender of Servetism, and rather inclined, like 
Miller, to glorify man,—often fanciful in his beautifully-written, but too highly 
coloured, biographies. A fine tasteful orator, it fell to him to pronounce eulo- 
giums in addresses, in writing, and even at funerals, and he did it liberally. He 
was persuaded that he had really found the solution for all difficulties in systematic 
theology and in exegesis, even for Romansix. and x, Kdstlin, a dispassionate and 
matter-of-fact Swabian of thorough learning, has rendered the Church distinguished 
service by his life of Luther. Riehm, the successor and pupil of Hupfeld, con- 
tinued the latter’s critical method, but has made excellent contributions to our 
knowledge of the Old Testament in many papers, such as his treatise on the idea 
of the atonement in the Old Testament. 

“ The students of theology also felt the influence of Heinrich Leo, my beloved 
teacher, whom I cannot forget, and of whom I ever think with the deepest rever- 
ence. I have learned much from him. Only on one point must I ever disagree 
with him—his position in relation to Rome, whose Church-power imposed on him. 
It was his opinion that ‘the Protestants are assuredly going toruin. The doctrine 
of justification by faith is too fine for the people, who wish a priesthood and a 
Church.’ After the Vatican Council, however, these views of his underwent a 
change. 

“The theological faculty interfered in the ecclesiastical questions relating to the 
city and province, with decided partiality for the Union. With the co-operation 
of Dr. Stier, in Eisleben, a Union Association was founded, in which most of the 
city pastors and many in the province took part; some very sinister elements 
also attached themselves to it. But apart from this, the faculty had no influence 
on the town, even through the University sermons, The mass of the professors, 
except ten, in the faculty of law, with U. and E. in the philosophical faculty, were 
very far removed from the Christian faith ; and Tholuck exclaimed in sorrow, 
‘ How very different was it in the times of Francke and Wolf !’” 
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NOTES ON PREACHING. 
CATHOLIC PRESBYTERIAN, November, 1882.] 

Though much has already been written on preaching, no wise man 
who is looking forward to the ministry, and certainly no one already 
engaged in the work, will turn away from sound advice from whatever 
quarter it may come. We give a few passages bearing on this subject, 
persuaded that even familiar facts should be frequently re-examined :— 


355 


“ Every young minister has to form and adopt a definite style of preaching. 
First of all, he must experience the difficulty of delivering an address in public. 
To speak clearly and plainly before others, so as to be heard with pleasure and 
comfort, is really no easy matter. An orator must be everything ; he must have 
a good appearance, must be a good speaker, and have wisdom and speech in 
ready command. As preacher of the Word of God, he must further and especi- 
ally have the consecration and power of the Holy Spirit. 

“ A young preacher usually hurts himself for all the rest of his life by making 
choice, at the beginning of his active ministry, of a bad style of delivery. He 
falls into a kind of address which he never gets rid of again, and which, at the 
very first word he utters, is injurious to himself, and more or less closes the 
hearts of others against him. He either screams or declaims, or is now at the 
highest pitch of his voice, now at the lowest depth, speaks too softly or in a false 
pathos—but every one knows what a multitude of errors originate here. At the 
universities we have no sufficient inducement to deliver an address in public ; 
the most important point is very much neglected here—one is left to himself and to 
help himself. At first, I also fell into a very strange mode of address ; but the 
necessity for being ready to speak after but brief preparation and very fre- 
quently, made me natural and free, and this facility always remained with me. 

“The following principles became important for me:—(1.) The preacher must 
speak as he does in ordinary intercourse—simply, naturally, artlessly. (2.) He 
is not to fancy that he must affect a particular tone of voice in the pulpit; 
there is nothing more intolerable to the hearer than unnaturalness and unreality. 
(3.) Let him avoid all pathos, unless he be quite naturally impelled to it by the 
importance of the subject and the warmth of his feelings; pathos wearies the 
hearer. (4.) Let him be sparing in his gesticulations, neither reaching his hands 
high over his head, nor stretching them down too low; it is better to gesticulate 
little, or not at all, than to be a moving caricature. The most foolish gesticula- 
tion I have ever seen was that of a preacher who bent down to the edge of the 
pulpit, and then quickly started up again. Even in the case of gesticulations, 
natural simplicity and truth give the proper standard, and the preacher need not 
= before the mirror. How many are driven from church by a bad style of 

elivery ! 

“In my first attempts, at the beginning of my ministry, I thought I ought to 
read the text of Scripture with special emphasis; thus I fell into the style of 
declamation common in schools. But from this I was delivered by my colleague, 
Focke, who showed me how artificial and unnatural it was. Then I read the 
Scriptures in public only with deliberation, earnestness, and moderate modulation 
of the voice. The more one becomes possessed with a sense of the importance 
of the Scripture text, the more reverentially will he read it. Nothing is more 
unbearable than screaming or a thoughtless reading of the portion of Scripture. 
Let it be read with solemnity and close attention, for the text is worth more than 
the whole of the sermon that follows. 

“The preacher should not excite, but calm his audience, that they may receive 
the Word in a quiet and devotional spirit. The calmness of the speaker has a 
remarkably beneficial and soothing power. Focke possessed a rare gift of dis- 
tinct and perspicuous utterance, with a small expenditure of effort. He spoke so 
clearly as to’be heard all over the vast cathedral. ‘The consonants are the main 
thing, not the vowels.’ I had much to learn here. We often discussed the 
subject of distinct speaking—an important subject for the public orator. 
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“T used regularly to write out my forenoon sermon, without corrections, at a 
draught ; and for the evening, when I could use more freedom, I used to prepare 
on Friday and Saturday. I remember only one occasion on which, from neces. 
sity, I went to the pulpit unprepared. I required to know exactly what I was 
going to say, though the best thoughts often came to me in the pulpit, when 
feeling was aglow and in flow. A sermon delivered from memory hinders the 
freedom of one’s own spirit and the operations of the Spirit from above. 

“Tt is of importance that the audience should be able long afterwards to tell 
something of the sermon, and especially that even children should retain some of 
its statements. It must contain pregnant points that can easily be grasped and 
retained. It is important the preacher himself should learn something in every 
sermon ; that he himself should have heartfelt joy in it, even when he is 
obliged to deliver it under the deepest pressure—nay, with tears and in great 
bodily and spiritual weakness.” 





The importance of household visitation, properly carried out, as a 
part of pastoral work, is so self-evident that there is no need to argue 
and urge the point. The pithy observation of Dr. Chalmers, that ‘a 
house-going minister makes a church-going people, contains much 
practical wisdom. But when the recovery of the ‘lapsed masses’ 
forms one of the great problems waiting for solution by all professedly 
evangelical Churches, it may be well to consider whether there should 
not be still larger application of the principle of judicious and kindly 
house-to-house visitation. The following extracts show the beneficial 
effects of Dr. Zahn’s pastoral visitations :-— 


“ According to my experience, household visitation is almost still more import- 
ant than preaching, which is certainly no longer attended by a large portion of 
the congregation. Many come to church only on festival days, or when baptisms 
take place, and yet they are members of the congregation, and committed to the 
pastor’s care. He must accordingly seek them out in their homes, For this 
purpose, I chose the time between four and six in the afternoon ; sometimes I 
have even spent whole days in household visitation. The congregation were 
scattered over the whole of the very extensive city, hence it cost trouble to find 
them out. When the dwelling was reached, the visitor after salutation might 
ask, ‘Do you know me?’ The answer often was, ‘No, I do not know you.’ 
‘Then you never go to church?’ ‘Ah, perhaps you are the minister at the 
cathedral?’ When a conversation was next entered on, what ignorance, what 
superstition showed itself! There was scarcely any remnant of Christian 
knowledge—mostly the baldest rationalism. If sin and human misery were 
spoken of, a worthy woman might possibly reply, that nobody had ever yet 
ventured to speak to an honest woman like her in that fashion; and she then 
gave me to understand that my departure would not be unwelcome to her. Only 
twice, however, so far as I remember, was I really sent away. The first time, 
a dying woman wished that ‘she might next pray with me only when she could 
visit me in my house; for the present she did not need it.’ On the second 
occasion, a haughty woman earnestly forbade me to enter her house. Generally, 
however, I was received with friendliness and thanks, and the people accepted the 
exhortation to attend church ; in this way, too, there was renewed a closer bond 
of connection between me and the congregation. Household visitation is the 
only way of reaching people in the present day who have turned their backs on 
the truth. 

“In E , household visitation had properly but the value of an amusement. 
People wished to see the pastor and to converse with him; they regarded the 
visit as an honour, and were envious of others who were visited. They claimed 
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visitation as a kind of right, and became uncivil if they did not receive any. 
Such visits were for the most part quite useless, and a waste of time. 

“In Halle, these pastoral visitations were the most blessed portion of the 
minister's work. He made the friendship of people who, from the pulpit, 
had formed a wrong idea regarding him. He became to them more of a man 
and a brother. One certainly comes back from such household visitations utterly 
exhausted, for he must always give and speak much, and receive little—he has 
seen so much misery and want, and is (much depressed. But he also gathers 
pearls, and comes to know the human heart.” 

These selections will afford some idea of this interesting work, which 
we heartily commend to the further consideration of our readers. 


J. K. 


THE GREEK TEXT OF WESTCOTT AND HORT. 
THE CASE OF THE CONSERVATIVES. 


HAVE been requested to state briefly and in as popular a form as 
the subject will admit, the case of the Conservatives against the 
Greek Text of the New Testament put forth by Professors Westcott and 
Hort, the case for them having been already presented in this journal. 
That we have sufficient ground for complaint, is clear from the 
following list of omissions. These editors shut up within double 
brackets (as forming no part of the original Gospel) the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark, a considerable portion of St. Luke’s account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper (xxii. 19, 20), the record of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden (vers. 43, 44), His prayer for His murderers 
(xxiii. 34), His showing the disciples His hands and feet after the 
resurrection (xxiv. 40), St. Luke’s account of His ascension (xxiv. 51), 
and of the worship which followed it (ver. 52), and a number of other 
fragments, which, when taken together, amount to a very considerable 
loss. Other familiar phrases are altered in such a way as to destroy 
their force. “ One thing is needful” becomes “ Few things are needful, 
or one.” If it were clearly established that the passages omitted form 
no part of genuine Scripture, or if the alterations were required by 
overwhelming evidence, we should find it hard to account for the 
influence these interpolations have exercised throughout all ages, side 
by side with the very Word of God. The text of Westcott and Hort 
presents us with two kinds of Scripture. We have (1) that which is 
the undoubted work of the sacred writers ; and (2) that which pious 
hands have interpolated into the sacred text. If I accept this edition 
of the Greek Testament, I am at a loss to know what authority I am to 
attach to these bracketed passages, which are neither genuine nor spuri- 
ous. They are not the work of the apostles and their contemporaries. 
Whose they are we know not. But we are to receive them, as being— 
equally with other Scriptures—the Word of God. 
I do not desire to dwell upon this difficulty. But those who accept 
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the text of Westcott and Hort may be called upon at any time to face 
it, if asked to explain by what authority they accept or employ these 
interpolated words. They are not like the statement regarding the 
three heavenly witnesses in 1 John v. 7, 8, of which but little use has been 
made in the Church. We cannot thus deal with the record of our Lord’s 
agony, His prayer for His murderers, and the only two narratives of His 
ascension contained in the four Gospels (St. Mark xvi. 19, and St. Luke 
xxiv. 51—“ He was carried up into heaven”), both of which are marked 
as “interpolations” in the Greek Text of Westcott and Hort. 

It is not for any lack of testimony that we are asked to give up or 
bracket these precious portions of the Gospel. The MSS. which omit 
them are sometimes only one or two, and never more than some four or 
five out of hundreds. The great multitude of copies, ancient Versions, 
and Fathers retain them. We are asked to sanction their omission in 
deference to a theory first propounded by Griesbach, and now elaborated 
by Dr. Hort, which is called the theory of “Genealogy.” Its effect upon 
the evidence in the hands of Dr. Hort is remarkable. If twenty MSS. 
support a particular reading, but these MSS. exhibit the same general 
characteristics, they must perforce have drawn their testimony from the 
same common (i.¢., single) source. They must no longer be reckoned 
as twenty witnesses, but as one. Only those copies which differ con- 
spicuously can be regarded as independent. Agreement must be taken 
as collusion. 

The “types” of text current in the MSS., versions, and patristic 
citations of the New Testament are by Westcott and Hort reduced to 
four—the “Alexandrian,” “ Western,’ and “Neutral” (which are all 
called Pre-Syrian) on the one side, and the “Syrian” on the other. 
The Egyptian versions and certain citations in Origen form the 
“ Alexandrian” group. The MS. called D, and the Latin versions are 
the principal members of the “ Western.” The Neutral MSS. are the 
Vatican (B) and the Sinaitic (3), (with L, which is almost a copy of B). 
The “Syrian” * group includes A (the Alexandrian MS.), and most of 
the other uncials, with the great body of cursives, and the text 
supported by Chrysostom, and by all the Greck Fathers of the fourth 
century, and generally accepted from that time. These “Syrian” 
authorities vastly outnumber all the others put together. There 
is no kind of numerical equality between them. But this Syrian text 
was the parent of the Received Text of the New Testament, and recent 
critical editors, from Lachmann downwards, have steadily thrown their 
weight into the scale against it. Why they have done so is not always 
clear. It is not simply that the Received Text was drawn from a few 
MSS., and that many more have been discovered since. And the 
ground taken by the conservative party in this matter has often 
been misrepresented or misunderstood. Neither the Quarterly Review, 
nor any of the rest of us are fighting for the Received Text pure and 


* So called from its representing the text used by the Fathers of Antioch in Syria. 
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simple. What we contend for is not the printed text of the sixteenth 
century, but the text received by the whole of Christendom after the 
Churches rested from persecution, when there was time to exchange 
thought and knowledge, and men were not forced to conceal the 
sacred books. The text which has the widest, the most authoritative, 
and the most varied attestation is what we ask for. That this happens 
to be also the dominant text of the fourth century A.p., and that it 
is identical to a very considerable extent with the Textus Receptus, 
Dr. Hort himself asserts. And when the Received Text is employed 
as a standard of comparison, it is simply for the sake of convenience. 
Those who misunderstood the article in the Quarterly of October, 1881, 
in this matter, may easily correct their error if they will consult the still 
more able and conclusive article in the Quarterly for April, 1882. 

But this text—Syrian or Received—is consigned by Westcott and 
Hort to the lowest of all places. It has been reserved for Dr. Hort, 
among recent critics, to state the rationale of its rejection, and to 
describe the process by which nine out of ten witnesses may be sum- 
marily dismissed because they happen to agree. “In the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety” according to Solomon. In the multitude 
of witnesses there is falsehood, according to Dr. Hort. 

Unhappily, the subject-matter of the question at issue, the whole 
evidence for the text of the Greek Testament, is so vast as to be beyond 
the reach of most of us. Its nature, and the mode of its collection and 
presentation, are matters of special study. And it is a kind of study 
which very few indeed, even among the learned, care to pursue. For 
most scholars, the apparatus criticus of Tischendorfs Greek Testament 
is more than sufficient. To understand the meaning of his symbols, 
and acquire some notion of the kind of authority which attaches 
to each, and to verify a few of the quotations from the Fathers, is 
quite an exceptional degree of learning. To collate a fresh MS., or add 
anything to Tischendorf’s evidence, is work which very few men in 
England have proved themselves competent to do. No one who has 
not been taken into the confidence of a collator could form the slightest 
idea of the mass of matter which is briefly and inadequately represented 
at the foot of the pages of a critical edition of the Greek Testament. 
The citations from the Fathers alone, if properly verified and indexed, 
would fill a large shelf in a library. And the careful tabulation of the 
readings of the various MSS., Uncial and Cursive, and the curious com- 
binations which they severally present—all needing verification, if they 
are to be really understood, besides the study of the versions and of 
ancient harmonies, not to mention the Church Lectionaries—all this 
is the work of a lifetime, and all is absolutely necessary to the prepara- 
tion of a trustworthy text. 

Nothing is more to be regretted by all true scholars, than the notion 
to which Westcott and Hort’s book has given a kind of currency, that 
any man may grasp the real merits of textual questions by the use of a 
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common apparatus criticus ; that, as Dr. Westcott put it to Dr. Lumby, 
you may “analyse a few chapters for yourself and see.” 

Were it not that these learned doctors do not themselves profess to 
be original collators, I should not venture to take the field against 
them. But, seeing that the two men who have actually surveyed 
the largest parts of the vast field of textual criticism are diametrically 
opposed to them—I mean Dean Burgon* and Dr. Scrivener—men 
who possess the largest store of knowledge on the subject that is at 
present accumulated anywhere in the world—I venture to take the 
part of an advocate, and endeavour to state the case. To these famous 
names I must add that of Canon Cook, the learned editor of the 
“Speaker’s Commentary,” who in his work on “The Revised Version 
of the First Three Gospels,” has put the question so clearly, temperately, 
and intelligibly, that I doubt whether any refutation of his argument is 
possible. For my own part, I must confess that the study of this con- 
troversy since my attention was more especially directed to it a year 
ago, has not only convinced me that Dr. Hort’s theory is untenable, 
but has utterly shaken my faith in the supremacy of the five old 
Uncial MSS., A, B, 33, C, D (the modern critics’ alphabet), and in the 
Greek text of Lachmann, Tregelles, and Tischendorf. 

But to examine the theory. It is alleged that the Syrian text, which 
is practically identical with the Textus Receptus, is “ the result of a 
recension, performed deliberately by editors and not merely by scribes” 


(p. 133). “It was probably initiated by the distracting and incon- 
venient currency of at least three distinctive texts in the same region.” 
The passage in which Dr. Hort describes its character should be care- 
fully noted. 


‘Entirely blameless on either literary or religious grounds as regards vulgar- 
ised or unworthy diction, yet showing no marks of either critical or spiritual 
insight, it presents the New Testament in a form smooth and attractive, but 
appreciably impoverished in sense and force ; more fitted for cursory perusal or 
recitation than for repeated and diligent study.” 


Yet this is the Testament which the Church has received for fourteen 
centuries! In place of this we are presented with a text which is 
practically identical with that of the Vatican MS., except in certain 
omissions, in which it follows Codex D. The comparative purity and 
originality of this text is asserted on the following grounds :— 

1st, It is Pre-Syrian ; and the defects of the Syrian text have been 
described above. 

2nd, Being Pre-Syrian, it is free from the blemishes which deface 
the “ Alexandrian” and “ Western” types of text ; and may, therefore, 
be termed “ Neutral.” 


* It was openly asserted, and the report has never been contradicted, that the Dean of 
Chichester was the author of the three famous articles in the Quarterly, which appeared 
in October, 1881, and January and April, 1882. The last of the three is specially 
devoted to the examination of the theory of Westcott and Hort. 
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3rd, Per contra, the Syrian text is evidently an editorial recension 
completed between 250 and 350 aDv.; and is conflate from the 
previous texts. 

In reply to all this I would urge the following points. I say the 
case is not proven, although it demands the most cogent and unquestion- 
able proofs. And in particular, I say that the word “genealogy” as 
applied to the text of the Greek Testament is inappropriate and 
misleading. Further, that the text of B (the Vatican MS.) and of 
sy (the Sinaitic) is not “ Neutral,” but rather “Egyptian” or “ Alex- 
andrian” in character. And Dr. Hort’s mysterious omissions are 
purely and simply “ Western.” The “Syrian” recension which he 
maintains, is, for any evidence that has been produced, a pure invention. 
But if the so-called “Syrian” text were the result of a recension, 
that recension would be of such transcendent authority, as wholly 
to outweigh the contemporary and opposing testimony of the two 
MSS. B and yy, which Westcott and Hort uphold. The internal 
evidence alleged for the recension—the “ conflation” of the “Syrian ” 
text from two pre-Syrian types of MSS.—is not clear. And as 
the Pre-Syrian types of text are three, “ Alexandrian,” ‘“ Western,” and 
“Neutral,” and the “conflation,” in every instance, is from two, the 
“Western” and the “Neutral” alone, there is evidently some slight 
confusion at this stage of the argument. Further, if the “ Neutral” 
type of text is original, it must be shown to be the parent of the other 
member of the conflation, and indeed, of both the “Alexandrian” and 
“Western” varieties. This again is not proved. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the theory fails for lack of evidence. The collusion between 
the witnesses is not proved. Their agreement remains an unques- 
tioned fact. But if the vast majority of independent witnesses are 
against the text of Westcott and Hort, our verdict must be adverse to 
their theory. 

I now proceed briefly to indicate the evidence for each of the state- 
ments I have made. (1.) The word “genealogy” as applied to MSS. 
of the Greek Testament, is, at present, delusive and misleading. If we 
could group all known MSS. together in such a way as to show clearly 
their connection one with another, we should have gained a step of 
incalculable importance towards the discovery of the original text. 
But, in fact, no known MS. is identified as a copy of another. 
There is, I believe, a Latin MS. of which the Greek original is known, 
but that is all. Every MS. has its own individuality. The points 
of identity and relation are therefore confined to a portion only 
of the MSS. extant. Obviously therefore the placing of any two MSS. 
in the same class must depend on the proportion of that part in which 
they are identical to that part in which they disagree. This proportion 
has hardly been tabulated in any case. We have only general informa- 
tion, frequently only impressions. The maxim that knowledge of 
documents must precede final judgments wpon readings is excellent in 
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itself. But then we must have the knowledge of documents first, and 
the value attached to the document in respect of its character must be 
uniform. It is absurd to reject the authority of the Codex Bez (D), 
for additions and accept it for omissions, or to attach a high value to 
L, R, or A, when they agree with B, and reject them when they differ 
from it. 

The maxim that identity of reading means identity of origin is 
another proposition with which we hardly know how to deal, until we 
see what use will be made of it. If it means that the sentence which 
is identical in all MSS., was copied from the same original, it is clearly 
false ; for all MSS. are not copies of the same original. If it means 
that identical peculiarities have a common origin, it may very possibly 
be true. But will that justify us in treating the testimony of ten 
MSS. which agree in a few particulars (comparatively), and are not 
copies of each other, as though it were the testimony of one? When 
we find that more than 120 independent cursives omit “raise the 
dead” from St. Matt. x. 8, and yet nearly all the uncials retain it, 
what fact of genealogy can be proved thereby? [A little thought 
will convince any one that the clause in that place cannot possibly be 
genuine.] Our chief authorities, Dean Burgon and Dr. Scrivener, 
refuse to admit that the so-called Western and Alexandrian groups of 
MSS. have any such distinct existence as would justify us in tracing a 
genealogy. Certain general resemblances between particular MSS. and 
versions they allow. Anything further than this still remains to be 
proved. For a fuller description of this theory I can only refer to Dr. 
Scrivener’s Introduction, of which a new edition, dealing with the whole 
question in its most recent aspect, is shortly to appear. 

(2.) Adopting (but not accepting) the terminology of Westcott and 
Hort, I would next observe that the text of B is “ Alexandrian,” not 
“Neutral.” Griesbach, the father of the genealogical theory, always held 
it to be so. Dr. Hort asserts the neutrality of B repeatedly. He says, 
“We found jy and B to stand alone in their almost complete immunity 
from distinctive ‘Syrian’ readings, . . . and B to stand far above jy in its 
apparent freedom from either Western or Alexandrian readings.” But 
he does not tell us where “we found it.” The assertion appears at 
p- 150 and p. 210 in varied language. But no evidence is given in 
either place. 

Canon Cook says of the Egyptian versions, which are of course 
‘ Alexandrian,” the Memphitic or Coptic, and the Sahidic or Thebaic— 
“T have compared the readings of both with xx, B, and A. As a general 
rule, both of them agree closely with B, an agreement conspicuous in 
minute points of grammar, the use of tenses and the definite article, 
and in readings which often strike us as singular, if not startling. They 
agree indeed so closely as to force upon us the impression that they 
not only belong to the same school, but that they follow the same 
recension.” It must not be forgotten, while discussing this theory of 
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groups of MSS. representing distinct types of text, that there is such a 
large element of what Dr. Hort calls “ mixture” in all, that “no one has 
been able to detect that broad and characteristic difference between the 
readings of the two classes (Alexandrian or Egyptian, and Western 
families of MSS.), which is indispensable to the existence of the scheme.” 
So wrote Dr. Scrivener in 1853. I have yet to learn that he has 
altered his opinion. And even Dr. Hort is compelled to admit “the 
casual eclecticism of miscellaneous miature, which tends to disguise the 
simplicity of the primitive relations of text under a superficial com- 
plenity of existing attestation.” The admission contained in that 
most amazing sentence, is well worth preserving. But if “mixture” is 
so extensive as to endanger the very existence of the principal groups 
of MSS., and B for example is as much “ Alexandrian” as Neutral, we 
have seriously shaken one of the premisses of the main argument. And 
despite the “neutrality” and purity of the Vatican MS., Westcott and 
Hort have omitted several passages from St. Luke’s Gospel, on the sole 
authority of D and some Latin MSS. against the authority of the 
“Neutral” text. (St. Luke xxii. 19,20; xxiv. 36; and xxiv.12. See 
Canon Cook, p. 137.) 

(3.) We have next to deal with the alleged “Syrian” recension. 

And here I cannot do better than cite the words of Canon Cook, 
p. 199 :— 


“The recension of which Dr. Hort speaks, had it been executed at all in the 
manner which he intimates, would be a historical fact of signal, I may say 
unparalleled, importance in the development of textual criticism. . . . A trans- 
action of such transcendent importance must have left some traces, some record, 
more or less distinct, of its proceedings. Were we dealing with some very early 
period, it might have been plausibly assumed that such a transaction might have 
escaped notice, or have been passed over as of slight historical importance. . 
But the age and portion of Christendom in question is especially remarkable for 
the fulness and minuteness of information supplied in voluminous writings 
touching every point which could interest the minds of Churchmen. ... We 
have before us every kind of writing by which we can ascertain the feelings of 
the Fathers of that century touching the text of the New Testament. Now, I 
say deliberately, with a full sense of the hazardous character of a sweeping nega- 
tive assertion, that neither the great Cappadocian, nor the Alexandrian, nor the 
Syrian, nor the Palestrinian divines evince any consciousness that a change had 
passed over the great documents to which they appealed.” 


In a note he adds the following suggestion from a learned prelate :— 


“We cannot but contrast the absolute silence with which the Church must 
have received this hypothetical recension of the Greek text with the clamour 
raised for and against the recension of the Latin version by St. Jerome. This 
recension, of infinitely less importance, made an enormous sensation; was 
praised, blamed, talked of, written of, attacked, defended throughout all Christ- 
endom. We are to believe that in the preceding century, at a period of intense 
excitement, when earnest attention was given to questions touching the faith of 
Christians, especially a question which touched the very foundations on which 
all faith rests, a work to which Jerome’s was as nothing in fundamental moment, 
was undertaken and accomplished without a syllable being said. The supposi- 
tion is a manifest absurdity.” 
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But if the recension really took place, as Dr. Hort says, between A.D. 
250 and A.D. 350, we have another alternative, which has been pre- 
sented in telling language by the Quarterly Review :—“ His own funda- 
mental hypothesis of a ‘Syrian text’—the solemn expression of the 
collective wisdom and deliberate judgment of the Fathers of the Nicene 
age—is the best answer which could be invented to his own pages,— 
the one sufficient and conclusive refutation of his own text. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hort, on two distinct occasions between A.D. 250 and 350, the 
whole Eastern Church, meeting by representation in her palmiest days, 
deliberately put forth that traditional text of the New Testament with 
which we at this day are chiefly familiar.” For “the fundamental 
text of late extant Greek MSS. generally (Dr. Hort says) is beyond all 
question identical with the dominant Antiochian Graco-Syrian text of 
the second half of the fourth century. The community of text implies 
a community of parentage” (Introduction, p. 92). “It follows,” con- 
tinues the Quarterly, “that the text of such codices as B and jy was 
deliberately condemned by the assembled piety, learning, and judgment 
of the four great Patriarchates of Eastern Christendom.” That is, at 
the very time when these two ancient codices came into existence, the 
whole Eastern Church unanimously rejected the text which they repre- 
sent, and which Westcott and Hort uphold. “Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Gregory of Nyssa, Basil and Didymus, Epiphanius and Chrysostom, 
Cyril and Theodoret, all show themselves strangers to the text of 
Bandy. How, then, stands the case? On that side is seen congre- 
gated all the wisdom, and all the piety, and all the learning of primi- 
tive Christendom. On this side sits Dr. Hort!” Canon Cook points 
out (p. 159) that “the term Syrian recension, if admissible at all, is 
applicable to the copies written under the superintendence of Lucian of 
Antioch,’—a recension which would have produced something very dif- 
ferent from Westcott and Hort’s “Syrian” text. 

But though this “Syrian” recension has left no trace in history, 
yet Westcott and Hort attempt to prove by internal evidence, that 
it must have taken place. The Syrian text, they say, is an 
evident “conflation” from two (or three ?) earlier types of text. Eight 
examples of conflation are given on pp. 95-104 of their Introduction. 
We are requested to believe that the relations there established between 
the readings of the several groups of MSS. are never reversed. The 
word “conflation” is obviously suggestive of forgery. Two short 
bars of iron welded together become by the “conflation ” one longer 
bar. In each of the cases before us, a “ Western” and “ Neutral” 
reading becomes by conflation a “Syrian” reading. But the “ Neutral” 
is asserted to be also the original reading, or the nearest attainable 
approximation to it. Therefore it is necessary to prove, not only that 
the “conflate reading” is a combination of two previous readings, but 
also that the second of these two earlier readings is derived from the 
first. The “Neutral” reading brought forth the “Western.” Then 
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the two married, and begat the “Syrian.” If that part of Dr. Hort’s 
reasoning be examined which is directed to prove the derivation of the 
“ Western ” from the “ Neutral” text in his eight instances, it will be 
found very precarious. 

All these readings have been examined both by the Quarterly and 
Canon Cook. We have only space for one example. 

“Every one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt,” is said to be “conflate” from its first clause, which 
is “ Neutral,” and its second, which is “ Western.” But how did the 
second clause arise out of the first? It is, we are told, a reminiscence 
of Lev. vii. 13 [which, by the way, is a misprint for ii. 13]. But how 
does the extraordinary saying that every one should be “salted with 
five,” suggest as a variation the saying that “every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt ?” 

No argument is stronger than its weakest premiss. Even if we could 
allow that the longer readings are “conflate” from the two shorter, still 
neither of the two shorter members can be proved to be original, unless 
the other member is shown to have been derived from it. On the con- 
trary, there is no difficulty whatever in supposing that the longer read- 
ing, which is beyond all comparison the best supported in all these 
cases, has been abbreviated by different MSS. in different ways. 

The Alexandrine MS. (A) generally supports the longer reading. The 
“Neutral” variant, per contra, is nearly always to be found in B. It so 
happens that in the Old Testament part of the same MS., we find B 
constantly, and sometimes considerably abbreviating the Greek version, 
where A gives it at length. If B constantly omits clauses from the 
historical portions of the Old Testament, where we can test it by the 
original, is it not probable that apparently superfluous clauses may 
have been omitted from the Gospels too? If we are to judge by 
evidence, this is what we find. 

The contempt with which the researches of the Dean of Chichester 
and Dr. Scrivener have been treated by some writers, is very extra- 
ordinary. Between them, these two learned men (one of them a Fellow 
of Oriel), have verified and indexed every quotation of the New 
Testament in all the Fathers, and have collated MSS. in half the 
libraries in Europe, and then we are told that one of them does not 
understand the method of genealogy! But how is it conceivable, that 
after all this investigation, tabulation, and verification of readings, 
any sane man could be ignorant of the groups into which they 
fall? The mere faculty of comparison which exists in the most 
ordinary mind would at once discover the general classification of 
the several authorities, if they really formed distinct groups. In 
nine cases out of ten, the mere fact that a particular MS. has a 
particular reading will not tell you how the reading came to be there. 
But a careful examination of the way in which that reading is introduced 
may make all the difference in the world. Still more is this the case in 
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readings which are found in particular Fathers. The mere fact tells but 
little either way. But it makes all the difference in the world to know 
how the Father understood the passage, and why he cited it in that 
particular way—which words in the citation were of importance to 
his argument, and so on. <A very good example of this is given by 
Canon Cook in relation to the last twelve verses of St. Mark. Dr. 
Hort, in his note on that passage (which he brands as spurious), lays 
great stress on the fact that Cyril of Jerusalem, in his fourteenth 
lecture on the Creed, when dwelling on the session of Christ at the 
right hand of the Father, abstains from all reference to the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark. But Dean Burgon, in his famous work on the 
“Last twelve verses,” p. 195, quotes the passage at length, and shows 
that Cyril again and again reminds his auditory that he had preached 
on that subject the day before. The last verses of St. Mark were the 
lesson for that day. “From this” (says Dean Burgon) “it becomes 
plain why Cyril nowhere quotes St. Mark xvi. 19 ; or St. Luke xxiv, 
51; or Acts i. 9 (in that lecture). He must needs have enlarged 
upon those three inevitable places of Scripture the day before.” 

I do not think anything in all Dr. Hort’s work is likely to be more 
damaging to his reputation than the manner in which he treats the 
evidence respecting the last twelve verses of St. Mark. He seems to 
lay no stress upon the fact that a quotation by Irenzus, a.p. 180, to 
say nothing of Justin Martyr, far outweighs the omission by B and x. 
The testimony of Eusebius, in so far as it affords any presumption 
against them, was just as well known to the Fathers as it is to us. 
Jerome, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Augustine, Nestorius, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Victor of Antioch, Hesychius of Jerusalem,—all accepted these verses 
as part of the Gospel. They are found in every known manuscript 
except B, sg, and one hand of L, in the longer and shorter Syriac, as 
well as in the Vulgate, Gothic, and Memphitic and Thebaic versions. 
What possible theory of genealogy or anything else can outweigh the 
mass of evidence in their favour ? 

One argument of Dr. Hort’s, which has been taken up by Professor 
Lumby, and rather more clearly stated in the Clergyman’s Magazine 
for March 1882, deserves, in my opinion, a short notice. The 8th 
verse of St. Mark xvi. ends, as every one is aware, with “for they were 
afraid,” époBotvro yap. “ It is incredible,” says Dr. Hort (p. 46, Notes 
on Select Readings) “ that the evangelist deliberately concluded a para- 
graph with époBoivro yap.” The meaning of this insinuation is not at 
first sight obvious. But Dr. Lumby makes it quite plain. “In the 
original,” he says, “ verse 8 ends with an enclitic (!) word, yap, which 
could never have been allowed to end either a book or a sentence.” 
I wonder when yap became an enclitic, and, if it is an enclitic, why 
Dr. Lumby has it printed with an accent in that place. The argument 
is, that the words époBoovro yap, form part of an unfinished sentence. 
But there is no reason why this should be so in the Greek any more 
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than in the English. Many thousands of readers must have read St. 
Mark xvi. 8, 9, in both languages, without ever supposing the 8th verse 
to be an unfinished sentence. Nor does the connection between the 
two verses depend on the insertion of the name “Jesus” in verse 9. 
It would read just as connectedly if written thus—‘ They went out 
quickly and fled from the sepulchre; for they trembled and were 
amazed: neither said they anything to any man; for they were afraid. 
But when He was risen early the first day of the week, He appeared 
first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had cast seven devils. She 
went and told it to them that had been with Him, as they mourned 
and wept.” The connection between “neither said they anything,” and 
“ she went and told it,” is obvious at once. 

But there is no difficulty whatever in placing yap at the end of asen- 
tence, as may be seen by the following examples :—“ Ye call me Master 
and Lord; and ye say well; for I am”—etu yap. The next verse begins a 
fresh sentence. The 3rd verse of Genesis xlv. in the LXX. ends 
in like manner with the words érapayOyoay yap. “For they were 
troubled at his presence” is the English text. But the Septuagint 
leaves out the last three words. Nor is it any answer to this argument 
to point out a various reading. The question is, whether yap can stand 
at the end of a sentence. The admission of that reading by a scribe 
proves that in the estimation of Greek writers it can. A word is not 
called enclitic because it cannot stand last in a sentence, but because it 
leans on the previous word, and therefore cannot stand first. Another 
argument against the genuineness of the last verses of this Gospel is 
the appearance of To TéXos, “the end,” after verse 8 in a cursive MS. 
Dean Burgon has proved by the most abundant evidence, collected in 
personal inspection of cursive MSS., that “the end” marks the end of 
a lesson, not of a Gospel. Dr. Scrivener in his Introduction accepted 
this evidence as conclusive (p. 509, note). And yet the argument 
is brought up again and again, as if nothing had ever been said or 
discovered upon the matter. 

It is somewhat startling to observe the extreme confidence in their 
own judgment exhibited by the members of the modern critical school. 
The “ring of genuineness” which a phrase or a word has or lacks to 
their ears is sufficient, in their view, to outweigh the judgment of all the 
Churches of the fourth century, when Greek was a living language, and 
when the multitude of ancient MSS. must have far outnumbered those 
which have come down to us. One extraordinary example of this 
exercise of judgment is the deliberate preference for repeAovtes instead 
of repieAOorres in Acts xxviii. 13. Westcott and Hort would translate 
it they weighed anchor and came to Rhegium, on the ground that ras 
ayktpas meptehovtes (literally “having cast off the anchors,”) occurs in 
chap. xxvii. 40. On that occasion, however, they cast them off and 
let them go into the sea. The word is there used with an accusative. 
There is no proof that it could be used in this sense absolutely. If it 
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were, it would imply that the anchors were always cut away—in which 
case a voyage must have been rather expensive in those times. Yet 
this extraordinary reading zeptehovres is actually adopted without any 
comment or variation in Acts xxviii. 13, and remarked upon elsewhere 
as a proof of originality in the MSS. which contain it, namely, B and the 
second hand of yx. Dr. Scrivener calls it a “vile error of transcription,” 
“evidently borrowed from chap. xxvii. 40.” 

But I have more than exhausted the space allotted to me. To those 
who wish to make themselves acquainted with the kind of evidence by 
which this question must be determined, I would recommend first of all 
a careful perusal of Canon Cook’s work on the “ Revised Version of the 
First Three Gospels.’ This portion of the New Testament has suffered 
most severely from the preference shown by Westcott and Hort for two 
or three MSS. (B and jy for alterations, and D for omissions), in spite 
of the vast preponderance of authority on the other side. Next to this 
work I would recommend the article in the Quarterly for April, 1882. 
And if the style of that article should happen to excite prejudice, I would 
remind the reader that the facts constitute the evidence,—not the style. 
After this I would turn to Dr. Scrivener. His introductions to the 
“Collation of Twenty Cursive MSS. of the Gospels, and to the Codex 
Augiensis” contain valuable information as to the theories of textual 
criticism advocated by Griesbach and other critics previous to Westcott 
and Hort. The fresh edition of his “Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament” will doubtless be exceedingly valuable. It will be 
still better if every one who desires really to understand the nature of 
this question, and happens to be within reach of a good library, will take 
some short passage of the Gospels where Tischendorf’s Greek Testament 
shows the existence of a good deal of diversity in the text, and draw out 
and verify the evidence adduced for the variations in a single verse. 
Some notion will then be formed of the real nature of the points at issue, 
and of the labour required in order to form a judgment upon them. Then 
there will be less disposition to trust the verdict of a rapid survey of 
tabulated results.* 

I cannot conclude this paper without expressing the most profound 
regret that the name of Dr. Westcott—honoured and endeared as it is 
to all who know him—should ever have been associated with that 
edition of the Greek Testament which I have briefly attempted to review. 
Had Dr. Hort’s theory rested solely on its own merits, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that it would have received the attention which it has 
awakened. Now that the attention of the Church at large has been 
directed to the importance of textual criticism, we may hope that the 
science will not be so widely neglected as it has been, and that men’s 


* The “ Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark ”—a book published by Dean Burgon more 
than ten years ago—is also full of interest, and forms a very good introduction, by way of 
example, to the science of textual criticism. It has never been answered, Dr. Scrivener 
allows the greatest possible weight to its arguments. 
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minds will not be suffered to slumber until the Church is thoroughly 
informed and satisfied as to the real bearing of the evidence which 
remains to us concerning the Greek text. C. H. WALLER. 


POSTSCRIPT ON THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


N the eve of my departure for Egypt there are many things I 
would like to say to your readers—a few I feel I must say. 

We little expected that the war in Egypt would be brought to so 
speedy and so glorious a termination. Our heartfelt thanks should now 
go up to the Lord of Hosts, the God of battles, for the decisive victory 
with which at Tel-el-Kebir He crowned the masterly strategy of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and the bravery of the British army. I chanced to be 
in Edinburgh years ago, when the freedom of your city was presented 
to Lord Napier after the close of the Abyssinian campaign. Some of 
you may still recollect the anecdote which on that occasion he so 
effectively told concerning a coasting craft which on your north-east 
coast was one dark night labouring under a fearful storm. As she came 
up from under a heavy wave which seemed to have swallowed her, the 
captain said to his men, ‘‘ Boys, some one is praying for us to-night.” 
It transpired afterwards that a lone widow, whose son was in that vessel, 
said to herself as the wind whistled around her cottage—“ There are men 
in danger to-night,” and she spent the night in intercession for their 
safety.* Thousands of hearts in this land, I doubt not, trembled and 
prayed with strong crying and tears, on the night before the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir, and it is delightful to hear, now that the communication 
has been opened with the interior in Egypt, that the little churches in 
the valley of the Nile were uniting with us here in lifting up their hands 
in supplication and prayer with fasting, for the glorious result which 
God has vouchsafed. 

We now go back to take up again the weapons of our spiritual war- 
fare—weapons which, though “not carnal, are mighty.” Though much 
has been done, we feel that there are still in front of us triple breast- 
works—not of sand, or Nile mud, like those which were trampled under 
foot by the ringing rush of your brave troops, but the triple walls of 
granite almost heaven-high, of superstition, ignorance, and time- 
honoured oppression and wrong; and we most earnestly ask for an 
interest in your prayers as we again go forth against them. And we 
should pray now also for wisdom for those upon whom devolves the 
settlement of affairs in Egypt. I have read an article in the current 
number of The Contemporary Review by Sir Richard Temple, the spirit 

* [We were present on the occasion referred to, and remember the anecdote as told by 
Lord Napier. If we remember rightly, the father of Hugh Millar was the seaman who 
made the remark, and the story is to be found in “ My Schools and my Schoolmasters.” 
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of which is to urge upon England “ to conciliate the Mohammedans, induc- 
ing them to confide in her benevolent will and loyal intentions.” In this 
advice, as well as the necessity of “the maintenance of Mohammedan 
sovereignty and rule in Egypt,” we heartily concur, As an American, 
you will permit me to say that I trust that, if the Egyptians be left to 
“ work out their own destiny,” their common sense will lead them to 
avoid certain things, handed down to you from “hoary antiquity,” 
which we would be loth to see grafted upon Egyptian institutions—i.e,, 
your land laws, the law of primogeniture, and of a State Church. 

When Sir Richard speaks of “the necessity of conciliating the priest- 
hood and the fanatical classes in Egypt,” we trust the necessity will 
not be supposed to imply such implicity in idolatrous worship as we 
have read of in connection with the Indian Government, nor such as 
we read of last week in connection with the departure of the Holy 
Carpet for Mecca from Cairo. Sir Richard writes further on: “The 
native Government, if left to itself, will scrupulously regard the reli- 
gious establishments, and maintain their endowments.” They at least 
should be left to do it. _Mohammedans respect Christians who are con- 
sistent, and can only feel contempt for such as compromise their Christ- 
ianity, and their manhood too, by such exhibitions. 

While on the subject of religious toleration, I notice that an agitation 
is commencing which has for its object to induce the Government here 
to secure, in the settlement of affairs in Egypt, a clause providing for 
religious freedom, by which in this country is understood not simple 
toleration for all religions, but freedom for Moslems to profess Christ- 
tianity. This might be well enough if it could be secured without 
further exciting the at present exasperated Moslem sensibilities. For 
my part, I would prefer letting that subject rest for the present. We 
have read many hatti-sheriffs, and hamaiumis issued by the Sultan, 
and what have they amounted to? The fact is, that owing to the 
enlightened and liberal policy of the house of Mohammed Ali, Egypt is 
a whole century in advance of Turkey in toleration and religious free- 
dom, as well as in civilisation and progress generally. H.H. the Khedive, 
as well as Shireef and Riaz Pasha, the heads of the present Govern- 
ment, have all, when we had cases in point, given distinct and unequi- 
vocal decisions in favour of religious toleration, saying that “the world is 
free ;” and this is all we need until some case to the contrary comes up. 

There is, however, another point which should be insisted upon— 
that, viz., of Sabbath observance in connection with the public ser- 
vice. Native Protestants and earnest Copts have often told me that it 
was an Englishman high in the Egyptian Government service who 
deprived them of their day of holy rest, by suggesting to the Govern- 
ment that Friday instead of the Lord’s day should be observed as a 
holy day. I cannot now give the date and circumstances, but have no 
doubt of the fact ; and I need not narrate how I have seen strong men 
sit down and weep when the sharp issue between exclusion from church 
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ordinances, and resignation of their Government employments and all 
visible means of livelihood, has been placed before them. We are thank- 
ful that so many have been enabled to do right in the matter and trust 
the Lord, but the trial has been too great for the grace of others. And 
I need not speak of the lamentable effects on English employés, who, 
having been trained up in this Christian country, on going out to 
Egypt began with violating their consciences on this point, and ended 
with total shipwreck of faith. There may be exigencies in certain 
branches of the service, and works of necessity and mercy, of which I 
need not speak ; I doubt not sufficient margin will be left for them. 
But there are many cases in which this abandonment of Christian 
principle has been unnecessary and purely gratuitous. There are two 
things connected with this subject which should be kept in mind. 

1st. It is no part of the Mohammedan religion to rest from secular 
work on Friday. The Koran does not enjoin such rest, and the prac- 
tice of Mohammedans is to shut their shops about half an hour earlier 
on Fridays, and repair to the mosques and engage in the more pro- 
tracted noon prayers of that day, and then return to their shops and 
resume business as on other days. 

2nd. Our Egyptian Government has shown a most commendable 
spirit of toleration in dealing with another branch of this subject. 
During the past few years the Sunday markets or fairs have, at the 
instigation of the native Protestants, been changed to other days of the 
week in (as well as I can recollect) fourteen towns. This wonderful 
result, so vital to the interests of true Christianity in the land, has been 
attained without outside foreign pressure, and in some cases in spite of 
the opposition of the Copts (simply because it was a Protestant mea- 
sure), and we feel very sanguine that, should an influential Englishman 
interest himself in restoring what an Englishman took away—viz., the 
right of all Christians to labour on Fridays instead of the Lord’s day, 
that he would find the Government of the Khedive ready to meet him 
in a spirit of conciliation. 

3rd. Another matter. The name of John Bright is one which I very 
highly honour. There is scarcely a man in the United Kingdom whom 
I would more unwillingly wound. But there are to-day, and will for years 
be, thousands of wounded, crushed, bleeding hearts in this land, whose 
loved ones were laid low at Tel-el-Kebir, to whom another pang will be 
added by his letter of 25th September, which, I notice, has been 
published in many of the public prints. I do not wish to step forth as 
the apologist of “the bondholders, nor of those who have made money 
by the war, or have got promotion, and titles, and pensions ;” but I must 
say that I do not believe that “thoughtful and Christian men” in the 
future “will condemn it”—i.c., unless England, in the future settlement 
of the country, should prove recreant to the high trust in providence 
committed to her. Bondholders, and Suez Canal, and British interests 
all aside, there is one view of the subject which, I think, should have 
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prevented Mr. Bright from writing that letter. Mr. Bright is, or at 
least, from his Quaker antecedents especially, should be, a member of the 
Anti-Slavery League. That society, I notice, is already moving Govern. 
ment to have Colonel Gordon bronght back to Egypt. When Colonel 
Gordon came down from the Soudan, he told me that the slave trade 
was for the present stopped in the upper country, “for,” he said, “I have 
taken care to have the slave dealers put under ground.” I was told by 
one of his attendants that it was his practice to fell them, on conviction 
of complicity in the traffic, with his own revolver, and I honour him 
for thus doing it, instead of forcing Mohammedan soldiers to defile their 
consciences by doing it, even with blank cartridges in half the guns. 
But is not this war? Suppose that the Christian people of England 
and America (or at least a section of them) should take it into their 
heads that it was wrong for persons professing godliness to wear flat hats 
and short collarless coats,—that, in pursuance of this conviction, they 
should insist on treaties being made, and enforced by dread penalties, 
prohibiting this habit of dress,—that they should even shoot down men 
engaged in the traffic in these articles of dress, and with their war ships 
waylay and confiscate all merchantmen convicted of carrying drab clothand 
flat, hats,—what would the world say ?- Now, all good Moslems conscienti- 
ously and religiously believe that they have a heaven-given right to deal in 
human flesh—a right far above that of any Friend to wear drab of a 
particular style and cut, and a flat hat. The irritation caused by this 
subject goes much deeper than that caused by the bondholders’ claims, 
resulting from the extravagances of Ismail Pasha. Will your readers 
read again the quotation I gave in my last article in The Catholic 
Presbyterian, taken from the book issued by the Azhar, entitled 
“Precious Words,” and notice the peculiar manner in which the subject 
is put in quoting the instances of the cock-sparrow and his females, and 
the cock and his hen. There is much on this subject that I might say, 
but I forbear. The true question was this: Was England prepared 
to deliver Egypt over to the tender mercies of Arabi Pasha and his 
clique of fanatical slave-holding despots? On this question I have not 
the least doubt what Mr. Bright’s decision would be. Probably he 
would prefer a milder way of it than the decisive measures of Colonel 
Gordon and Sir Garnet Wolseley. There is a story which, so far as I 
can recollect, | may have read in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and therefore 
it may not be true. But as the Italians say, “Se non é vero é ben 
trovato.” You all know what the underground railway was, which before 
our American war connected the South with Canada, and that very many 
of the stations of that railway were at the houses of members of the 
Society of Friends. It is narrated that on a certain occasion a runaway 
slave had taken refuge at one of these stations. But the human blood- 
hound was near upon his heels. There was no time to wait for the 
next train. The two were forced to betake themselves to the mountain 
—i.e., our Friend and the chattel—and after a time they came to a 
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narrow ledge, on the one side a steep precipice, and on the other the 
mountain side, similar to that Adullam where David took refuge. But 
there was no cave into which to flee, and the hound was upon them. Our 
Friend suddenly faced about, and the chattel cowered shivering with fear 
behind him. When the pursuer came up, he laid his hands upon his 
two wrists and said, ‘“ Friend, I would do thee no harm,” and then 
tightening his grasp added, “but thou must step back a little,” and 
shoved him over. Such in the late war was England’s position, and 
had it been the mode now as in days of old, to settle great wars by 
single combats between the champions of the respective hosts, I think 
we would all have trusted Mr. Bright alone with Arabi upon the ledge. 
One word more before I say farewell for the present. It was 
eminently fitting that England should have, as she lately had, her day 
of thanksgiving for the signal victory with which God has blessed her 
arms. There are hundreds of fellow-Christians in the valley of the 
Nile who have suffered very severely by the late war. Many of them, 
as we already know, have lost their worldly all. Others have lost their 
fathers and brothers in a cause in which they had no heart and no 
blame—in which they were forced into the trenches by the bayonets 
of Arabi and his minions. Would it not have been both thoughtful 
and Christian to have devoted the offertory of that day of thanksgiving 
as a thank-offering for the relief of these stricken ones? Was it not 
most affecting to read, in a letter from one of the correspondents, how a 
poor dying Egyptian in the trenches raised his arm and displayed the 
sign of the cross imprinted upon it to the victor; and how a woman, 
probably a mother, was crouching beside another wounded man ? 
Perhaps some may even yet wish to make up for this lack of service. 
Again, I see it hinted in various quarters that now that Britain has 
conquered Egypt she should start new missions in that land. Now I 
do not think that the missionaries who are there are disposed to play 
the part of the “dog in the manger,’ but on the contrary are dis- 
posed to welcome and rejoice in good work for the Master by whom- 
soever done. But Egypt is a narrow land, and I think that anyone 
who will acquaint himself with the facts will conclude that Egypt is 
better supplied with missionaries than many other wide, dark fields. 
Besides, we in Egypt have our peculiar system of missionary tactics, 
which we think are succeeding reasonably well, and we dislike to have 
them interfered with. Would it not be well for those who wish to do 
something for the evangelisation of Egypt to act through such a noble, 
great-souled agency as the Turkish Missions Aid Society ? 


G. Lansina.* 


* [On the Cover of last number, the Christian name of our esteemed correspondent 
was given as “ George” instead of “ Gulian.”—Ep, C. P.] 
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Motes of the Dav. 


Eaypt AND SLAVERY.—Among the questions that ought to be pressed 
on the attention of our Government in settling the affairs of Egypt, 
that of slavery occupies a prominent place. The question has im- 
measurably more importance at the present moment than it had a few 
years ago, in consequence of the vast accession of territory to Egypt 
that has lately taken place, embracing much ground where slave- 
hunting has been prosecuted with the greatest activity. The oppo- 
nents of slavery were much encouraged by the attitude of the late 
Khedive, although his anti-slavery policy was understood to be due 
more to his desire to stand well with the Western Powers than to the 
force of personal convictions and feelings. The same, we presume may 
be said of the present Khedive. What are now Egyptian dominions 
have long been the chief field from which Turkish slavery has been 
supplied, and though treaties have been made with Turkey for suppress- 
ing the trade, they have been little better than dead letters, for Turkey 
has no heart to the thing, and undoubtedly clings to the old arrange- 
ment. We confess ourselves to be among those who shall rejoice very 
sincerely if Egypt be severed from her connection with Turkey. Day- 
light would then begin to break in on the anti-slavery movement. The 
importation of slaves from Egypt to Turkey, except as a contraband 
trade, might be effectually stopped. How great a blessing this would be 
to civilisation will appear from the fact that the supply of the Turkish 
harems has been one of the chief objects of the slave-trade in Egypt. 
We trust no pains will be spared to press this matter on the attention 
of the Government. It has always been a happy thing for Great 
Britain that all political parties have been alike in their opposition to 
slavery. The present opportunity of giving effect to the strong national 


anti-slavery policy is one of which any Government should be eager to 
avail itself. 





























Missions To Eaypt.—No country save Palestine has a stronger hold 
than Egypt on the hearts and imaginations of Protestant Christians, or 
more powerfully attracts their mission sympathies. As Dr. Lansing 
remarks, there is a prospect of something like a miscellaneous missionary 
rush into the country, very gratifying in itself, but needing to be some- 
what watched and regulated. We are reminded of what happened at 
Rome when it came under the sway of Victor Emmanuel, and every 
Protestant sect was eager to have a mission there. The result may 
have been excellent in many respects, but it has obtruded the weak 
point of Protestantism—its divisions—on notice at the very head- 
quarters of Romanism, at its very centre of unity. We should be sorry 
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if a similar state of things were to occur in Egypt. It should be re- 
membered that Egypt is a small country, and that the Copts, who alone 
are readily accessible to evangelistic agency, are but a small section of 
the population. The mission represented by Dr. Lansing has gone on 
for many years, and it has been gradually but steadily enlarging its 
scope. The number of its stations is now thirty-nine, and they are 
well distributed over the country. The aim of the American Mission is 
to raise up and train a national Egyptian Presbyterian Church, that, in 
a couple of generations, will be able to dispense with extraneous aid 
and guidance. Presbyterians have no authority, formal or informal, 
over other bodies; but if the Presbyterian Alliance has any meaning, 
one of its objects is to promote a brotherly understanding as to the 
occupation and working of mission fields. There is not scope in Egypt 
for independent Presbyterian missions, and if any Presbyterian Church 
be moved to do something for the country, by far the best arrangement 
would be to offer its aid to the existing American Mission. That 
mission is enjoying a large blessing at the present time, and bids fair, 
under God’s help, to become a great power for good in the old realm"of 
the Pharaohs. 


Messrs. Moopy anpD SANKEY IN Paris.—It seemed a bold step for 
the American evangelists to lay siege to the gay capital. Yet, after the 
experience of Mr. M‘All, it did not appear chimerical that warm, honest 
statements of Divine grace and love would find an echo in many Parisian 
bosoms. We translate a few lines from Le Christianisme aw XIX* Siecle, 
an organ of the Reformed Church :— 


“The first conference of the American Evangelists took place on Sunday, at 
3 o'clock, at the American Chapel in the Rue de Berri, in presence of a large 
audience, They preached also in the evening in the Eglise de Etoile, which was 
crowded. We do not mean to give an account of the addresses, but to record 
the impression made on us, and earnestly urge every one in Paris who under- 
stands English to take the opportunity of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s visit, and 
go to hear them. 

“ Simplicity and honesty are the two characteristic traits of these meetings. We 
are confronted not with an eloquent orator, or a finished speaker, but with a man 
of plain manner and speech, who proclaims the message of the Gospel, and all 
the riches of Divine grace freely offered in Christ, sometimes in a conversational 
tone, and sometimes with the warmth and power of profound conviction. There 
is nothing conventional about him, nothing formal, nothing that conveys the idea 
of any peculiar hobby. To express his thoughts as clearly and simply as possible ; 
to find the most direct way to the understanding, the heart, the conscience of his 
hearers ; to forget himself entirely in his absorbing concern for others, in a word, 
to rely on the power of the Holy Spirit to guide the speaker and move the 
hearer,—such is the one aim of Mr. Moody, and such, beyond doubt, is the secret 
of his truly extraordinary influence. 

“Nor only in Mr. Moody’s discourses, but in the whole character of his 
meetings is there the same tone of sincerity and simplicity. The singing holds a 
conspicuous place. The hymns taken from Mr. Sankey’s collection are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and the tunes are sufficiently familiar to allow a great part of 
the audience to join with the choir. Mr. Sankey presides at a harmonium, and 
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from time to time sings a solo, He has a voice at once powerful and sweet, and F 
of magnificent tone ; but what is most striking is the way in which he accentuates seer 
his words, and makes them express their meaning, as if the music were but an 
instrument for sending the truth deeper into the heart. He also forgets himself, that 
and aims only at using his remarkable musical talent in the service of the Lord. that 
“ At his opening séance, Mr. Moody began by telling how, in coming to Paris, fully 
he had followed the advice of Dr. Horatius Bonar, and how profoundly he But 
regretted the death of Mr. Dodds, whom he had reckoned on as his right arm ‘ 
during his stay in Paris. Taking for his text Titus ii. 7, ‘The grace of God that thin, 
bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men.’ He showed that from first to easy 
last the Bible was a revelation of the grace of God. It opened and it closed 
with a promise of grace. The heart and centre of this grace was the cross of T 
Jesus Christ, in whom we have all; pardon for the past, peace for the present, 
glory for the future. On Sunday evening he had no text, but he showed in Bazi 
succession Jesus as Saviour, Jesus healing the sick and raising the dead, Jesus our 
the way and the truth, the light and the teaeher of the world... . It is in t 
impossible to give an idea of the vivacity which Mr. Moody throws into every beer 
topic, sometimes by an anecdote, or a historical event, or by acting, if one may ; 
siy so, a parable or biblical fact. One seems really to see his personages and to inte! 
hear their speech.” has 
cent 
HicH CuurcHisM IN CaLcutta.—One may carry one’s desire to do Em) 
justice to some of the personal qualities of the late Dr. Pusey and of and 
Dr. John H. Newman rather far, and overlook the enormous mischief this 
which they have done in certain directions. And certainly the ugliness be 
of High Churchism—its hard, haughty, unspiritual visage—never appears to 
more repulsive than in mission fields. Like other pretenders, it does Prot 
not go to the savage and the cannibal, while yet in their untamed man- Fer 
eating state, but waits till the softening process has been carried out tina 
by others, and then proceeds to build on their foundation, and denounces It ° 
them as impostors. So it was in Honolulu, so it was in Madagascar, and the 
so it is in Calcutta. From a summary of the facts in that able and deat 
useful journal, the Indian Evangelical Review, we learn that in 1880 desi 
the Rev. E. F. Willis and a batch of Oxford missionaries began work But 
in Bengal. Their object seems to be to preach up the one Christian kin, 
Church, the one visible organisation, ruled by bishops, as “an essential the 
part of Christianity,” of which all Christians, as such, are members in he» 
opposition to “ other bodies of men calling themselves Christians.” In left 
prosecuting this object, the unity in love and fellowship (surely a much defe 
more Christ-like unity than that of mere visible organisation) heretofore but 
characteristic of native Christians of various sects, has been rudely -? 
assailed. The Bishop of Calcutta seems to have been weak enough to ant 
succumb to the influence of the missionaries, and appears virtually to ave 
be supporting them in their unbrotherly and un-Christ-like course. All of | 
Church intercourse between Episcopalians and non-Episcopalians has fell 
been ordered to end. The Bishop does not appear to have had the Spe 
manliness to avow and defend his acceptance of the principles of ’ 
intolerance. The subject is still under lively discussion, and none are allo 
more concerned and vexed than Catholic-minded members of the Chi 


Church of England. 
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For men to maintain such views in the very centre of heathenism, 
seems the height of judicial blindness. All Christian history shows 
that it is not the preaching of churchism, but the preaching of Christ 
that turns sinners from darkness to light, and that if Christ be faith- 
fully and affectionately preached, the blessing of God is never withheld. 
But here are men deliberately placing Church organisation before every 
thing else, and fancying that it will convert the heathen! It is not 
easy to conceive a more false or contemptible position. 


THE BoHeMIAN BazAar.—As the time approaches for the Edinburgh 
Bazaar for the Bohemian and Moravian Churches, we are desirous to do 
our part to revive the interest of the Reformed Churches of Christendom 
in the movement. We do not go back on all the reasons that have 
been formerly given for looking on the Bohemian cause with very special 
interest. But one consideration presents itself which we do not think 
has ever been pressed. More than 260 years ago Bohemia was the 
centre of a profoundly important politico-religious movement. The 
Emperor of Austria had determined to put down Protestantism by fire 
and sword throughout his dominions. He had already succeeded in 
this policy in Styria, Carinthia, and the Tyrol. If Bohemia should 
be added to his dominions, the Protestants there had nothing 
to look to but extermination. It was then that the Bohemian 
Protestants, in the exercise of their elective right, passed over 
Ferdinand, and elected as king, Frederick, Elector of the Pala- 
tinate, and son-in-law of James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. 
It was both the duty and policy of James, as ruler of one of 
the chief Protestant countries, to support his son-in-law in the 
death-struggle with absolutism and intolerance. It was the earnest 
desire of the people of England and Scotland that he should do so. 
But besides that James disliked popular election in the appointment of 
kings, he was earnestly negotiating a marriage for his son Charles with 
the Infanta of Spain (who would have brought a handsome dowry), and 
he was most anxious not to offend the Spaniards. The Bohemians were 
left alone, and in the Battle of the White Hill they were entirely 
defeated. Their country was left to the tender mercies of Jesuits and 
butchers. Frederick was driven from the Palatinate and ruined. The 
“Thirty Years’ War” began. If James had acted vigorously as a Protest- 
ant prince this fearful calamity would in all probability have been 
averted. But dynastic interests were much more to him than the cause 
of Protestantism, or even the welfare of his daughter ; and so Bohemia 
fell under the tyranny of Austria, and the Palatinate was overrun by 
Spain, 

The Stuart race were poor friends to the Reformed Churches. James 
allowed Bohemia and the Palatinate to be ruined, while his grandson, 
Charles II., stole the patrimony of the Waldenses. It is not a dis- 
honourable position for the Presbyterian Alliance to repair the mischief 
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and injustice of these two kings. Already it has been able to do some- 
thing to repair the wrongs of the Waldenses ; and now it must not be 
behind with the Bohemian movement. 

One cannot read the story of those times, even in the succinct form 
in which we have it in our latest history—*“Green’s History of the 
English People ”—without being struck with the large-hearted sympathy 
whish the Protestant communities of Europe had one for another, 
and the keen sense they had of the necessity of strengthening the weak 
against the schemes of the strong. The feeling seemed to go to sleep 
altogether during the dark, cold eighteenth century. It has certainly 
revived somewhat now, but it is confined to but a few. It is not political 
combinations we need now, but brotherly confederations. | However 
little the Presbyterian Alliance may be believed in by some, it has a 
splendid work before it, in bringing together the scattered fragments of 
the Reformed Church, and animating them with the hope and confidence 
of a common cause. 


American Notes, 


TEMPERANCE.—The Temperance question never came so prominently 
before the American politician as during the present fall. This is the 
season of the year in which representatives are elected to the State 
Assemblies, and wherever the machine-man goes, to his great disgust, he 
finds a moral question, one too that has some exceedingly practical 
bearings, occupying a front place. The action of Kansas in re-electing 
General St. John as Governor, on the distinctive point of his temper- 
ance record, in the face of strong opposition from the Democratic party, 
aided by not a few soreheads and malcontents from the Republican, 
and by the recent prohibitive legislation of Iowa, have emboldened the 
temperance party in other States to measure their strength with that of 
the liquor traffic. At present the interest of the fight centres in Ohio 
and Indiana, those magnificent middle States each of which is an 
empire. In Ohio, Senator Sherman lately summed up the position of 
the Republican party which he represented in the following statement 
referring to the Sunday liquor traffic :— 

“The Sunday Law must either be enforced against the liquor-seller, or it must 
be abandoned as to all other employments of life. The people of Ohio must now 
determine whether liquor may be sold on Sunday, and whether all business voca- 
tions and employments of life may be pursued freely and without let or hindrance 
on that day. It would be infamous for the law to deny to the mechanic, the 
artisan, the trader, or the labourer the right to earn his daily bread on Sunday, 
and yet to allow with impunity the open exposure and sale of liquors of all kinds 
on Sunday, as well as week day or night. It is not advisable for those engaged 


in this business to force this issue, A tolerant public opinion may wink at 
violations of Sunday laws or liquor laws, but when this violation is demanded as 
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a right, in disregard of a day of rest that is sanctified to the religious, and is 
deemed wise by the Legislature, they will create a reaction that will lead to 
injustice. I don’t want to see this made a political question, but if it is, I am in 
favour of the ways of our fathers—of the sanctity of one day of rest, when the 
secular employments of life may be suspended, and each for himself may worship 
or rest, sing or pray, or wander in the woods, or gather around the hearthstone 
with the children and the old folks, to spend the Sabbath day according to their 
faith and their conscience.” 


The question is, however, by no means a party one. In Indiana a 
portion of the Democratic press speaks thus of the Liquor League, an 
organisation which is said to have offered to support the Democratic 
party in the local elections, provided there be legislation favourable to 
the keeping open of the saloons on Sabbaths :— 

“Tt is an outrage upon morals and decency that the bar-keeper should be per- 
mitted to flaunt the flag of rebellion in the faces of the officers of the law. It 
is a shame so little less than a crime that it should be branded with the broadest 
of stripes, that the man who violates the liquor law of Indiana should go un- 


whipped of justice. Who is bold enough to make majesty of the beer-glass and 
a cuckold of the law ?” 


It is not politicians as such that have agreed to make temperance 
one of the issues of the day. That it should have become so, is the 
result of the gradual educating by the Christian Church of the public 
mind and conscience as to the wickedness of the whole thing, and so 
lines are being drawn which bode no good to the supporters of the 
liquor business. In Indianopolis a German gentleman, an active mem- 
ber of the Church, is denounced by a German paper in the following 
terms because of his connection with the Church, and because the 
Church is hostile to the extension of the drink trade :-— 

“Tt is evident to us that the Church element is earnestly advocating prohibi- 
tion, and that the question is agitated from all the pulpits of the orthodox 
churches. Mr. Ostermeyer belongs to this element. A man may be religious 
in his sentiments; that is altogether his business, and nobody has a right to 
consider it in a political issue. Religion is every man’s business. But if religious 
fanaticism or religious orthodoxy goes so far as to force their religious theories 


on others, then they deserve to be opposed most energetically, and to be taught 
a lesson which they will not soon forget.” 


One can hardly be surprised, in view of these things, that a speaker 
at a prohibition meeting in Chicago should describe the temperance 
wave as being “a mile wide and a mile high, coming on at the rate of 
a mile a minute, and as being only a mile away.” Such a statement 
justified his turning quickly round to that portion of his audience 
which had been dissenting from his remarks, and asking them sharply, 
“Can you swim ?” 


ImmicRation.—During the month of August nearly 57,000 immi- 
grants came into the United States. These have come as follows :— 


From England and Wales, ‘ ‘ é ‘ 6,917 
» Ireland, ‘ 3,643 


» Scotland, . ; ; . 1,212 
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From Austria, . ‘ ‘ , : ; 758 
Belgium, . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 90 
Bohemia, . ‘ ‘ ; : ; 236 
Denmark, ; : ; : : 840 
France, . ; P 3 ; j 617 
Germany, ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 16,010 
Hungary, : : ‘ : ‘ 321 
Ttaly, ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ 676 
Netherlands, : : y : ‘ 340 
Norway, . . : . : ‘ 2,052 
Russia, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 836 
Poland, . 2 . ‘ ‘ : 152 
Sweden, . ; ; ‘ ; 7 2,601 
Switzerland, ‘ : i ‘ ‘ 837 
Dominion of Canada, : : , 2 4,441 
All other countries, : , ‘ ; 437 


The total number that arrived during the two months ended August 
31, 1882, as compared with the two months ended August 31, 1881, 
was as follows :— 


1882. 1881. 
From England and Wales, : ‘ 13,876 15,711 
Ireland, . ; ‘ ; 9,281 10,728 
Scotland, . ‘ : : 2,323 2,919 
Austria, . ‘ ; : 1,938 3,584 
Germany, ‘ ; : 32,731 39,805 
Italy ‘ , : : 1,794 1,316 
Norway, . . ‘ ; 5,318 5,772 
Sweden, . ‘ : ; 8,489 9,956 
Dominion of Canada, ; ; 11,723 10,636 
All other countries, ‘ ‘ 20,613 12,974 


Total, ‘ : 108,086 113,351 


MINISTERIAL SuppLy.—This question comes up very pressingly in 
view of this continuous increase of the population. The returns from 
the seminaries show most plainly that the number of licentiates is far 
from being adequate to the demands of the Churches. Every denomi- 
nation makes the same complaint. Can nothing be done to induce some 
of that surplusage of students which we are told exists in Scotland to 
“come over and help us?” If the European countries will pour their 
surplus population into our land, we have a claim for some of their 
surplus ministers. We do not suppose that every minister coming out 
will find on the day of his landing just such a field of work as he 
might desire ; but he will find work, and plenty of it. It is true that 
there are ministers here already who are without congregations ; so 
there are workmen without work ; but the principle of “ natural selec- 
tion” holds good in every department of life, and just as there is 
always a place for the good mechanic, so there is sure to turn up a place 
for the suitable minister. 

So pressing, indeed, is the difficulty, that it has been suggested in 
some quarters that perhaps the standard of requirements of the Presby- 
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terian Church may be too high for the present day, and that if less 
regard were shown to a “college course,” possibly our present deficiency 
might be met. The suggestion is one, however, that the Presbyterian 
Church will be slow to accept, or to regard as a solution of the problem. 
The right arm of the Church is an educated ministry ; and while piety, 
and force of character, and natural ability may, exceptionally, enable a 
man to keep himself before the community for a time as a preacher or 
an evangelist, yet such do not serve the purpose of the Church. A 
congregation is different from an audience, and a Presbyterian minister 
is always expected to be a leader of the general thought of a com- 
munity. Our standard of education cannot, therefore, be lowered, so 
that the problem remains, How shall we increase the number of 
students and candidates for the ministry? or, as we do not raise 
enough among ourselves, On what terms can we import a few hundreds 
from abroad ? 


OxsituaRtEs.—During the last few weeks the great Reaper has been 
busy gathering home a number of our prominent and honoured brethren. 
Foremost among the fallen has been the Rev. Dr. Musgrave, one of the 
leaders of the Old School Church in bygone days. Very positive in 
his convictions, and possessed of ability to state these with force and 
clearness, Dr. Musgrave naturally came to the front in the stormy times 
preceding the Separation of 1837. A remarkable debater, he threw all 
his strength into that contest ; but when the heat of the battle was 
over, and it was seen that the parted brethren were not so far apart as 
had been imagined, he threw himself with equal zeal and ability into 
the Reunion movement, and shared largely in the glory of securing 
that blessed result. Of Irish extraction, Dr. Musgrave received his 
education at Princeton, and through life retained a deep affection 
for his Alma Mater. He was a director of the Seminary, and being 
the last of his family, has left the bulk of his property, consisting 
of about $100,000, to endow a chair, found scholarships, &c. &e., at 
Princeton. 

Dr. W. H. Van Doren is another prominent man who has lately 
entered into his rest. Dr. Van Doren was in his 72nd year, and had 
been a laborious pastor until 1865, when he gave himself to the pre- 
paration of the Commentaries on the Gospels of Luke and John, and 
other theological writings, by which he will be long remembered. 
During his lifetime he had collected one of the finest theological 
libraries in the West, and once gave 3000 volumes from it to the 
Chicago Young Men’s Christian Assuciation, all of which, however, were 
destroyed in the great fire of 1872. 

One of our “merchant princes” has also fallen in the person of Mr. 
G. A. Sage. Mr. Sage had been very successful in business, accumu- 
lating in a few years a fortune, it has been said, of two million and 
a-half dollars. Notwithstanding his business labours, Mr. Sage was an 
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active Christian worker, and contributed liberally to the mission funds 
and various schemes of the Dutch Reformed Church, of which he was 
a member. To the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, in which 
he was specially interested, his gifts have amounted to a quarter of a 
million of dollars, while his gifts in other directions were equally 
munificent. 

And so the Lord buries His workmen, but still carries forward His 
work, 
G. D. MATHEWs. 


General Surbhev, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE AT COATBRIDGE.—On the last two days of 
September a Conference on Christian work took place at Coatbridge, a 
town in the middle ward of Lanarkshire, under the auspices of the 
Established Church Presbytery of Hamilton. In the number of its 
charges, that Presbytery stands next to the Presbyteries of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and the district in which it operates, including, as it does, 


collieries and iron-works, is one of great importance, and one in which 
some of the most difficult Church problems of the day have to be 
encountered. The Conference lasted for two days, and was presided 
over by a succession of influential laymen, among them the Lord-Licu- 
tenant of the county. Unlike some other conferences, it dealt entirely 
with questions of a practical kind. We can hardly say that it struck 
out any new light for the Church’s guidance, but it was fitted to awaken 
interest in the district, and to increase, perhaps, “ ventures of faith and 
love” in a field in which they are greatly needed. 

The most interesting paper was that read by Sheriff Birnie on the 
“ Relation of the Established Church to the Labouring Classes.” The 
Sheriff stated that the Established Church had 77,000 communicants 
in Lanarkshire, out of a population of 900,000, or 1 in 11.60. That he 
did not regard as satisfactory. How was it to be accounted for ? Not, 
Mr. Birnie thought, by any prevalence of “thoughtful unbelief.” “The 
increasing indifference,” he rather believed, “had arisen from habits and 
customs in themselves unconnected with religious feeling or the want of 
it.” A good deal of the evil was connected with the “increased migra- 
tory habits of the people.” We have no doubt that there is much of 
truth in this. But there is a vague unbelief, or a vague suspicion, too 
often it may be gladly entertained, which, though it can say little for 
itself, may be very operative in producing habits of irreligion. Is there 
not much of that? Sheriff Birnie recommended out-of-door services 
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and accommodation to “the taste of the time,” especially in regard to 
music. He would have the churches open daily. 

Much stress was laid upon thorough congregational organisation of 
the lay forces. In regard to the deficiency of agents, one of the 
speakers at Coatbridge urged that the Church should not be content 
with request and persuasion, but that the clergy should address the 
people as “commissioned officers, who had power, he would not say 
to order, but to instruct them” to take their part in the Church’s 
work. 

LivinesToniA.—The distressing news has come from Livingstonia, 
that the Rev. Dr. Hannington, who went out only about a year ago, has 
been invalided and sent home. Mr. Stewart has commenced road- 
making again. The success of his enterprise becomes all the more 
important in connection with the movement up the Congo and possible 
developments in Egypt. 

MorAvIAN ANNIVERSARY.—The Rev. Professor Binnie, D.D., of the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, has been attending the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Moravian Missions at Herrnhut. There were deputies from 
various German Missionary Societies, from Italy, Piedmont, and 
America, but Dr. Binnie was the only representative from the 
British Churches. He was cordially welcomed and the action of his 
Church very gratefully acknowledged. Since their two first men set 
out on foot for Copenhagen, each with nine shillings in his pocket, the 
missionaries of the United Brethren have had a noble history and done 
a blessed work. Two thousand names are inscribed on their missionary 
roll, and the little Church, which in Europe and America has at this 
day a membership of less than 30,000, counts 70,000 converts in 
heathen lands. 

ForEIGN AND Home Mission Worx.— The United Presbyterians, 
like the Established Church, are making earnest efforts to increase 
interest in their Foreign Missions. We notice, too, that some of their 
presbyteries have been holding conferences in regard to the Home 
problem. It is very suggestive that one of these was at Melrose. Not 
only in our great centres of population, but in our country districts, 
Home Missions have work to do. 

CuurcH Concress AT Dersy.—The Church (of England) Congress 
which met at Derby, in the first week of October, under the presidency 
of Dr. Maclagan, the bishop of the diocese, commenced its proceedings 
not, we may suppose, without some anxieties. There had been 
premonitions of storm, and that from a quarter generally very passive 
and peaveable. The Evangelical party has, it seems, a committee for 
protecting its interests at these assemblies ; and three weeks before the 
Derby Congress, a circular, marked “private and confidential,” but 
which managed to get abroad, was issued in thousands by its secretary. 
It urged a strong muster of Evangelical men, both lay and clerical. 
“We do not like those congresses,” in substance, it said, “but seeing 
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they exist, our duty is to make the most of them, and at least do what 
we can to counteract their evil. The High Church party tried to shunt 
us into a corner, but we have asserted. and won our rights, and 
‘Evangelical opinions’ find their ‘due place,’ though not without con- 
stant care and attention. But still efforts are made at every congress 
to put down utterances of Protestant sentiment, and to meet these we 
must have a large attendance of our friends.” It was further intimated 
that a particular hotel had been secured at Derby as the Evangelical 
headquarters. It looked sufficiently belligerent. 

The first papers read in the Congress, if not meant to throw oil on 
the waters, had a sound of that about them. Their subject was ‘“ Unity 
of Belief in relation to Diversities of Opinion.” First of all came the 
Dean of Wells, with little more than a Confession of Broad Church 
faith, in which there were not a few far from pleasant things. The 
creeds of Christendom are a trouble to Dr. Plumtre’s soul. He would, 
as it seems, have unity on the basis of the confession of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, though he afterwards declared his acceptance of 
the Nicene Creed,—certainly, so far as it goes, a creed of dogmas, and 
of dogmas resting upon “ texts.” Indeed, adopting the Dean’s method 
of dealing with the Thirty-nine Articles and the Athanasian Creed— 
which, unlike the hapless “‘ dogmas of Augsburg and Westminster,” had 
been “ overruled for good ”—he would be a pretty big heretic who could 
not find elbow-room almost under any symbol. 

The Dean of Wells was followed by two Principals—the High 
Church Canon Furse, of Cuddesdon, and (we suppose) the Evangelical 
Mr. Girdlestone, of Wickliffe Hall, Oxford. Both evidently stood on 
very different ground from the Church dignitary who preceded them ; 
but their papers were rather vague and aimless. Mr. Girdlestone, with 
special reference to Dr. Plumptre, intimated his accordance with Mrs. 
Booth’s reproval of his laxity. He concluded, however, by saying that 
they would still continue to differ “in their ideas as to the way of 
pardon, the nature of sanctification and justification, and the method 
of sacramental grace ; but with their agreements they need not bite and 
devour one another.” It looks as if the Evangelicals were a good way 
forward on the Broad Church road if the Wickliffe Hall Principal repre- 
sents them. 

The first speaker on these three papers was the Primate’s chaplain. 
He told his audience they were under great illusions. There were no 
serious differences among them. ‘ Confession,” ‘ Baptismal Regenera- 
tion,” “Sacramental Grace” were really little more than phraseology. 
At bottom they were almost one. It looks very like attributing 
idiocy to Cardinal Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Bishop Ryle—like saying 
that the Church Association and the Church Union are composed of 
imbeciles. Let Mr. Randall Davidson depend on it, the centuries do 
not struggle and agonise about shadows. In a somewhat different strain 
spoke Bishop Perry. He did not think there could well be peace 
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between the evangelical and sacramental parties. Another and more 
influential Bishop disagreed with his Episcopal brother. Dr. Harold 
Browne, occupant of the great see of Winchester, declared for a compre- 
hension as wide as that of the Dean of Wells. He wanted no more 
than the creed of Nica in its complete form. All else might have 
toleration,—that is, we suppose, he would give allowance to the entire 
Romish doctrine, including transubstantiation, confession, penance, 
saint worship, purgatory, and much besides. In fact, there can be no 
doubt that Romanism is at this moment in England an endowed religion 
and that with important Episcopal approval. If conscience difficulties 
are removed, why is Irish Romanism left out in the cold? It is well 
that the nation should know whither they are going. 

But we cannot go much into details. Bishop Ryle discussed 
“Neglect of Worship.” The working-classes of England, he admitted, 
were conspicuously absent from church on Sunday. One reason of this 
was, he thought, the want of “direct and lively preaching ;” another 
and very important reason was the want of personal sympathetic deal- 
ing with the people in their homes, and he warned the clergy not to 
let lectures, Bible classes, &c. interfere with that. All the public work 
in the world would not make up for deficiency in house to house 
visitation. The Bishop of Bedford had the same story of the absence 
of “large masses of the people” from the House of God. Even in 
country places, he said, the proportion of labouring men attending 
church was very small. The days were past when the peasant “stood 
hat in hand with his curtseying wife and awe-struck children,” as the 
squire passed by. And instead of fear of the great man sending the 
poor folks to the church, a strong class-feeling kept them now away. 

There was no lacking of papers on the burning ecclesiastical ques- 
tions of the day. Of course the irrepressible Canon Trevor had one 
upon Church courts. He proved, to his own satisfaction at least, that 
not till recently had the Crown any true supremacy over the English 
Church, and what the civil power did was, not to take away, but to 
endow the Church with further rights ; but very suspiciously and very 
ungratefully the Canon abused the Stuart monarchs, like an old 
Cameronian. He argued very much as did the persecuted Presby- 
terians of the seventeenth century in resisting the prelatic oppression 
from which they suffered, and which the southern bishops of the day 
quite approved. Earl Nelson, in the same line, demonstrated that the 
decisions of Her Majesty’s judges had no effect upon the Church; it did 
not matter in the least what they decreed concerning doctrine. It may 
be so. Only, the civil courts don’t think so; and it is singular that 
no bishop has meddled with baptismal heresy since the Gorham case. 
How has there come about a harmony so complete between the lawn 
sleeves andthe ermine? The canon and the peer had convinced them- 
selves that what, in their mind, ought to be, really is. The lawyer, Mr. 
Dibdin, pointed out that the Reformation theory, beyond doubt and 
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question, was that “all rule over the Church was vested in the 
Crown.” 

A paper worthy of notice was that on Romanism by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, which, though against the Romish Church, in its whole scope 
was Romanist, and to all intents gave up the battle to the foe. Dr. 
Wordsworth left no place for individual personal conviction to the 
laity, or, at least, the mass of them. In discussing this paper, the 
American, Dr. Nevins, insolently observed that people who § still 
regarded as of importance in the Romish controversy anything but the 
“infallibility” question, had reached the “state of intellectual and 
spiritual dotage.” But we do not see so great a difference between 
Papal and Conciliar infallibility. Besides, even under the neo-Papacy, 
the council need not be dispensed with—nor is it at all certain that 
the new, in practical development, will be worse than the old. The 
pith and substance of Rome lies just in the points in which it agrees 
with ritual Anglicanism—in its gross materialistic superstition ; its 
soul-enslaving sacerdotalism; its Pelagianism and legalism; its false and 
grotesque ideas of the Christian life ; and its conjuring with the world 
to come. 

The subject which brought about the liveliest manifestation, was 
proposals for a change in the liturgy. Mr. Wood, the chairman of the 
“Church Union,” advocated their going back to the first form of the 
altered liturgy at the Reformation—an imperfectly amended “Sarum” 
service. That had the mass in it without any doubt ! Canon Hoare spoke 
pluckily. ‘“ We know what is wanted,” he rung out, “but we shall never 
consent. Hark back to the mass we never shall.” He was vigorously 
cheered by his friends, who were not made less enthusiastic by Canon 
Gregory’s offensive speech in reply. “My Lord” of Winchester interposed. 
It was evident, he said, that things were not ripe for considering the 
subject. 

Professor Stokes of Cambridge read a very interesting paper on 
Science and Religion. He stated as his view that in regard to the 
Darwinian hypothesis hardly anything had been proved. All the length 
he thinks they can go is, that it “possibly accounts for permanent or 
sub-permanent differences between allied forms, but it does not con- 
ceivably bridge over the great gulf which separates the remote forms of 
life.” He himself holds by the creation of man in the simple, and as 
we say, supernatural sense of that act. Dr. Andrew Clarke, who was 
the appointed speaker in this department, could not be present. He 
sent a letter, the burden of which was that so-called natural science is 
in a most uncertain state. Chemistry threatens entirely to overthrow 
the theory of the “atomic constitution of matter,” and very likely “the 
greater part of the so-called axioms of modern physics will be swept 
away as untenable.” 

The Church Congress had never abler papers. It displayed a 
thorough earnestness in dealing both with the thought problems and 
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the work problems of the day. In regard to its Church parties, our 
impression is, that both the High Church party and the Broad Church 
party indicate advance ; and moreover, that these two parties are 
strongly influencing each other, and are acting more together. After all, 
the High Churchman is low in his doctrine, and the aesthetic tendencies 
of the Broad Churchman make him not disinclined to ritual. On the 
other hand, we regret to say that the Evangelicals do not make 
progress. We fear it is the very opposite. In some of the subjects 
there was no evangelical writer at all ; in other cases, if the paper came 
from an evangelical pen, there was such a varnish of High Church or 
Broad Church on it as to make you doubt what colours the writer 
meant to hoist. After the trumpet blowing before the Congress, it is 
certainly matter of surprise that the Evangelicals allowed one or 
two of their people to be simply snuffed out, and that they bore as 
they did the insults to their foremost man, the Bishop of Liverpool, 
though they decidedly made themselves felt in the discussions. 

The Bishop of Manchester has at last intimated to the Patron that 
the “ Benefice of Miles Platting is vacant.” But Sir Percival Heywood 
assured a meeting at Derby, at which an extraordinary enthusiasm 
was manifested, that he declines that notice. He will present no 
successor. If Mr. Green ever comes out of prison, so far as he is 
concerned, he must come out “Rector of Miles Platting.” What 
next ? 

Baptist Unton.—The Baptist Union has been holding its autumn 
meeting this year at Liverpool. It seems to have been a great success. 
The various Nonconformist bodies united in a congratulatory address. 
At the reception in the Great St. George’s Hall, some three thousand 
persons were present, and among them the Mayor of Liverpool, a Church- 
man. 

Several sermons were preached. Mr. Spurgeon preached one of 
them in Hengler’s Circus, a building which holds six thousand people, 
but which proved not nearly large enough. 

The chief interest of the meeting was in connection with the Congo 
Mission. There was first of all a missionary breakfast, at which the 
secretary explained the position of the mission. He was able to state 
that Mr. Comber had reached Stanley Pool, and had obtained from Mr. 
Stanley two and a-half acres of the ground which he, as head of the 
Belgian expedition, had leased from the native chief, on which to build a 
station. The people were much wilder and more untamed than any 
the missionaries had seen before in Africa, but the chief seemed to be 
friendly. In concluding his statement, Mr. Baynes mentioned that Mr. 
Comber in his letter had informed him that the carrying up the Peace, 
and getting the necessary erections at Stanley Pool, would cost not 
less than £500 ; and he suggested that that sum might be raised then 
and there, and the station be called “ Liverpool Station.” The appeal 
was at once responded to, and £1100 contributed on the spot. 
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The breakfast was followed by a missionary meeting in the evening, 
presided over by the Mayor. It was very large and enthusiastic. 

Another subject of importance under the consideration of the Union 
was a report in regard to the rural churches of the denomination. The 
state of these has for some time been occasioning anxiety. The plan 
proposed is as far as possible to group the churches, thus reducing the 
number of ministers, and to increase the Home Mission Fund by £1000 
a-year. The towns, said one gentleman, are growing bigger, and the 
villages are growing smaller. Not merely so; the former carry off the flower 
of the latter, and it was but fair that the weakened should have help. There 
appears to be great dread of any interference with congregational inde- 
pendence. Yet there was a strong feeling that there must be more 
organisation. “We have been suffering,” said Dr. Maclaren, “from a 
ridiculous over-estimate of one element in our Church constitution, mis- 
named independence.” “Mr. Snape,” says the Freeman, “hit a popular 
vein when he hinted at the need of something akin to Presbyterianism.” 
At the same time, though from circumstances the small rural congrega- 
tions have of late years found the struggle harder, their numbers have 
not diminished. 


ITALY. 


A WALDENSIAN MISSIONARY TO SOUTH AFRICA—-A SECOND PASTOR TO THE WALDEN- 
SIAN SOUTH AMERICAN COLONY—THE ALEJANDRA COLONY—THE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL OF FLORENCE—STATISTICS. 


THE Waldensian Synod of this year will be a memorable one in the 
history of that little Christian Church, because it was the first to decide 
the sending of a Waldensian missionary outside the Italian field, and, 
indeed, as far as South Africa. The matter did not originate with the 
Synod itself, but with the visit that the French Protestant missionary, 
Rev. F. Coillard, paid to the valleys last year. I have told in former 
letters how God had sent him there. He came to us only for rest, but 
his presence was the means of powerfully reviving the interest of the 
Waldensian Church in that great work of missions which is now going 
on in so many countries of the world till now shut to the Gospel. He 
collected for his intended mission on the Zambesi a comparatively large 
sum of money, but he wanted something better: in his prepared 
address to the Synod of 1881 he had asked the Waldensian Church to 
send men to South Africa; and it is a most interesting fact to note 
that the following Synod had the welcome task of giving him a suc- 
cessor in his own station at Léribé, in Basuto Land, to leave him free 
to prosecute his cherished plans for the Zambesi Mission. 

The man that came forward to offer himself for such an honourable 
post is the Rev. J. Weitzecker, Waldensian pastor at Nice, one of the 
most gifted of our young ministers. His father was of German origin, 
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but settled and married amongst us, so that his children, and especially 
our new missionary, have enjoyed all the advantages of a sound Wal- 
densian education. He was a brilliant student of the Waldensian 
School of Theology in Florence, and had since been an evangelist in 
different Italian towns, occupying also for a short time the important 
parish of Torre-Pellice, and the honourable office of Vice-Moderator. His 
activity and eloquent preaching had won for him in Nice a very important 
position. All that he gave up to follow the call of God addressed to 
his heart through Mr. Coillard; and he came to the Synod to ask 
permission from his Church to devote ten years of his life to the South 
African missions. What Church could refuse such a request? Some, 
it is true, objected the necessities of the work of Italian evangelisation, 
and the blow it would be to the flourishing congregation of Nice to lose 
such a devoted and able pastor; but the majority felt that nothing 
could be done in the case but to assent to Mr. Weitzecker’s prayer, and 
commend him and his young wife to the grace of God. 

I have no doubt that his example will be imitated by others. Even 
before he had made known his desire to the Synod, another young 
Waldensian, son of one of our pastors, had resolved at Mr. Coillard’s 
voice to give up his employment in Nice, and to ask to be admitted 
into the Maison des Missions of Paris, from whence so many missionaries 
to South Africa have issued ever since the days of Cazalis and Moffat. 
This young man, Louis Jalla by name, is a brother of the minister who 
died of cholera in Genoa in 1866, and was followed within twenty-four 
hours by his young wife. He is a young man of very modest and 
engaging appearance, a dauntless mountaineer and excursionist. He 
himself told me that two younger students of the College of La Tour 
were also decided to go and preach the Gospel to the South African 
nations. We may therefore look forward with hope to the time when 
the Waldensian Church will be represented by several of her most 
devoted sons in that all-important field of missionary operations. 

Mr. Weitzecker’s noble resolution reminds me of another young 
Waldensian minister, who some months ago gave up his native country 
and his post of assistant-evangelist in Turin, to follow the call of God 
and devote his energies to South America. The Rev. P. Bounous 
cannot exactly be called a missionary, for he has gone as a colleague 
to the Rev. D. Huyon, Pastor of the Waldensian Colony of La Paz, in 
the province of the Rosario-Oriental, Uruguay. The rapid growth of 
the population of that colony, and even more its dispersion over a vast 
territory, where also are found not a few Swiss Protestant emigrants, 
had rendered the work of the only pastor of the colony superior even 
to the indomitable energies of Mr. Huyon, and he had been asking for 
some time for a colleague to be sent out to him. His desire was at 
last fulfilled. The Table gave a call to the Rev. P. Bounous, and he 
and his newly-married wife gladly responded to it. Our two South 
American pastors are young and active. Both have served their time 
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in the Italian army, and have been inured to privations and fatigue of 
every kind. The Church fondly hopes that under their fostering care 
the old light shining in darkness will send a brilliant ray of hope and 
salvation amongst the benighted populations of South America. No 
doubt a vast field is opened to them, not only amongst their Waldensian 
countrymen, but also among the surrounding Roman Catholic and half- 
heathen population. 

The prosperous community of La Paz is not the only Waldensian 
colony in South America. A few more adventurous families have 
pushed their way much more into the interior in a northerly direction, 
and have settled in the English colony of Alejandra, in the province of 
Santa Fé They had a great deal to suffer at first. Some of them 
were killed by the Indians ; others perished by the jaguar and the croco- 
dile. The mosquitoes, innumerable in these localities, became often a 
positive nuisance ; but the floods were by far a more terrible’ evil. In 
spite of all these difficulties they persevered, and have now succeeded in 
making for themselves a comfortable home in that far off land. As for 
their religious wants, there is an English church lately built in the 
place ; but, at the same time, they have a Waldensian schoolmaster— 
Signor Salvaziotti—a most devoted and a very intelligent man, who 
teaches their children on week days, and has a religious service for them 
on Sundays. Perhaps it will be necessary and possible to send them a 
minister some day, and thus a new centre of light will have been formed 
in a most dismal region. 

Friends of the Waldensian work of evangelisation in Italy need not 
be afraid for its future, when they see the little Church turning its eyes 
and sending its ministers both to South Africa and to South America. 
The men necessary for the Italian work are also provided from God with 
a bountiful hand. Any one would have been persuaded of this in being 
present on the third of October last, at the opening of the annual 
session of the Waldensian School of Theology in Florence. The 
inaugural address was delivered by the senior professor, Rev. P. 
Geymonat, who, in an eloquent and masterly discourse, demonstrated 
the necessity of the work of the Holy Spirit, not only in the Christian 
Church, but also in the Christian School of Theology, touching 
at the same time on the most prevalent errors and misconceptions on 
this all-important subject. This remarkable address was followed by 
a certain number of shorter ones by different ministers present, who had 
mostly all been pupils of this same school. Dr. Comandi, the Director of 
the Evangelical Home for Destitute Children ; Rev. A. Meille, agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society ; Rev. P. Bennemann, German 
pastor in Leghorn ; Rev. G. Moreno, a Wesleyan Methodist, had all sat in 
this school, although they were not now connected with the Waldensian 
work. They addressed words of exhortation to the students ; and the 
Rev. T. Gay, himself a Waldensian, though he serves in the ranks of 
the Episcopal Methodists, followed up by a striking remark to the effect 
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that to the Waldensian Church the other Evangelical Churches were 
looking for the formation of theologians and divines which they them- 
selves had not the means to provide. Such, indeed, appears to be the 
peculiar work of this important institution ; and we are glad to see that 
of late years, not only have examinations become more difficult in the 
schoo., but the standard of studies has been gradually raised, instead of 
being lowered, as some unwise friends have repeatedly advised. 

I vill close this short letter by giving the statistics of the work of 
evangelisation for the past year, as they are to be found in the report 
to the Synod. The number of constituted churches in the mission-field 
is now 41, besides which there are 36 stations, and no less than 152 
pleces more or less regularly visited by our ministers and evangelists. 
The workers are 38 ordained ministers (to which must be added the two 
that were ordained at the Synod) 18 evangelists, 51 teachers, and 73 
colporteurs. The new admissions to church membership have been 
492, but the deduction of losses reduces that increase to 196, giving a 
totam of 3421 communicants. The day-school pupils have been 1860, 
and ‘he Sunday schools have been frequented by 1973, whilst the 
evening-schools, which are somewhat on the increase, have had 392 
pupils. The contributions in money have risen to fr. 56,516.39. 
Nearly dl these figures show an increase on the statistics of preced- 
ing years. A. MEILLE. 


MORAVIA. 


Ir has always been my earnest desire to join the correspondents of 
The Catholic Presbyterian, and to introduce to the daughters of the 
world-wide Presbyterian Alliance their feeble sister in Moravia. Various 
matters have nterfered with the execution of this purpose till now. I 
find it rather difficult to decide which of the matters touching our 
Church should se brought to the notice of your readers, and which, as 
easily capable otmisconstruction, should be withholden. 

My task, however, is made easy to a certain degree, my starting-point 
being fixed alreaw by such papers as those of Pastor Dusék, Prof. Dr. 
Blaikie, and Mr. Jimes Macdonald. Pastor Dusék has provided ample 
sketches of the :ommon history of our Church in Bohemia and 
Moravia ; Prof. Dr. Blaikie spoke thrillingly to the hearts of our happier 
fellow-believers of or unhappy lands of the cup and of the book ; and 
Mr. Macdonald has ziven in the December number of 1881 the very 
photograph of our foravian land and people, so minute and faithful 
to the reality is his ecount of A Visit to Moravia and Bohemia. It 
will do, I hope, if I restrict myself to taking Mr. Macdonald’s paper for 
my starting-point, anc if I simply amplify some features drawn there 
already. Just in steting, Mr. Macdonald gives in his paper a few 
remarks on the Relatons of Bohemia and Moravia, and, quoting my 
Report to Committee { Presbyterian Alliance on Confessions (1880), 
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and judging from what he has seen with his own eyes when with us, 
he comes to the conclusion that the Bohemian and the Moravian Synod 
do not represent separate Churches. To be sure, they do no. It 
remains only to be added that besides the provincial Synods in Bohemia 
and Moravia, there is still a third provincial Reformed Synod in Austria 
proper, and that all these three Synods meet once in six years in a 
General Synod in Vienna, forming thus one Reformed Church occupying 
three provinces—Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria proper, and uniting 
two nationalities, Bohemians and Germans. In the General Synod of 
Vienna, the Bohemian element is in a permanent majority, quite 
naturally, of course, by far the largest number of Reformed Protestants 
living in Moravia and Bohemia. This Bohemian majority could, yet 
should not, be divided again into a majority and a minority, according 
to the provinces. Bohemia has twice as many representatives in the 
General Synod as Moravia. This numerical preponderance of che 
Reformed district in Bohemia over that in Moravia and in Austria 
proper, has unhappily led a Reformed Bohemian periodical (Illasy 2e 
Liona) to several misconceptions of facts, especially to the mistake, 
that the Reformed Germans are a superfluity, which it would be better 
to get rid of altogether, and the Reformed Moravians an insjnificant 
appendix, bound to follow quite passively every step taken by some 
extreme churchmen in Bohemia. These certainly erron@us views 
marred, several years ago, the incorporation of the Bohemian and 
Moravian Synods into one (the Moravians being rather sfraid of a 
severe hegemony of the Bohemians). Another small diference has 
arisen now on account of a pension-fund raised by te Gustavus 
Adolphus Society in aid of the widows and orphans of deceased pastors 
and schoolmasters, eventually, also, in aid of such as siould become 
invalid in the service of the Church. The Gustavus Adlphus Society 
being a Protestant, yet in the compass of Protestantism an intercon- 
fessional body, uniting the Lutherans and the Rdormed, not in 
doctrine, but in the work of practical Christian lov, offered to the 
Protestant Churches in Austria a large sum™ as a pasion-fund, to be 
managed by both the Lutheran and the Reformed Ciurch in common. 
This offer has been a well-meant one. In dividing the fund between 
the two Protestant Churches, it would have been inpossible to evade 
reproaches of partiality from either side. The las Lutheran General 
Synod understood the motives of the Gustavus Adolphus Society 
correctly, and accepted the offer without any reseve. The Bohemian 
majority in the Reformed General Synod, howeve, declined to under- 
take a common management with Lutherans, deening this inconsistent 
with the denominational individuality of our Réormed Church. The 
Reformed Provincial Synod of Austria proper, an: a General Conference 
of Protestant pastors (convened in Vienna last yar) passed a resolution, 
expressing disagreement with the last Reforme. General Synod touch- 

* 167,460 marks, not 65,000 as stated in the prevous number, p. 312. 
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ing the jubilee pension-fund collected by the Gustavus Adolphus Society. 
* * * * * * 

I take the liberty of expressing my disagreement with the introductory 
remarks of the letter from Bohemia in the number of this journal for 
October, and prefer to be an optimist as to the future of our Church- 
autonomy. 

Our Relation to the State has improved of late in several respects. 
The Emperor himself has used several opportunities for declaring a 
gracious feeling concerning our Protestant Churches, and a Reformed 
Superintendent has been distinguished in a manner unheard before. 
Our amiable superintendent, namely, the Rev. Mr. Benes, highly spoken 
of by all the deputies that had taken part in our centenary at Klobouk, 
has been presented with a cross of the Francis Joseph order. The 
supreme school board of Moravia never had a Reformed member ; now, 
however, our dear Superintendent has been called even to this import- 
ant and influential office. Aurfritz, which has a dotation for sustaining 
a pastor, but no church buildings of its own, has nevertheless been 
recognised as an organised Reformed congregation ; this fact is also a 
sign that the grave-clothes of our Lazarus Church are gradually being 
loosened. New places for preaching the Gospel, both in Bohemian 
and in German, have been opened to us at Briinn, Lundenburg, Chros- 
tau-Briinnlitz, without any further interference from political magis- 
trates, and without such impediments as have been experienced before 
in Bohemia. To be sure, all these signs of approaching religious 
liberty are only a few drops upon a parched soil that lacked the 
moisture of freedom for more than two centuries. Still, we may take 
these few drops for an announcement of a fertilising rain coming from 
Him that shall come down like rain upon the mown grass. The grass 
mown in our lands by the bloody scythes of Rome, cannot, of course, 
grow anew. Under the dry, lifeless heaps, spiritually dead heaps, of 
Popish grass, however, a new growth is coming forth—in small, stray 
spots as yet, but still furnishing undeniable proofs that the soil 
saturated with the blood of our martyr-nation has preserved the flower- 
seed spoken of by the greatest Moravian, T. A. Comenius in his 
“Testament.” These stray spots with the new Gospel growth are our 
poor scattered congregations and preaching stations ; and, without con- 
troversy, that is the most important and pressing task of our Church— 
to multiply those spots moistened from above with the dewdrops of the 
Holy Spirit, and bringing forth from beneath the hidden germs of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

The Church-Extension, therefore, must get the first place in the 
pretty long line of our ecclesiastical schemes. Mr. Macdonald told it 
well. When speaking* of the proposed help for Bohemia and Moravia, 
he says that the efforts of our friends on our behalf must be concentrated 
on two schemes—chwrch extension in the first, and the Comenius Asso- 


* December number, 1881, p. 454. 
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ciation in the second place. We readily subscribe to this conclusion of 
Mr. Macdonald ; not that we have no other schemes also pressing 
enough and sufficiently worthy of support, but because we are aware 
that the help we can reasonably expect cannot, in spite of the fervent 
efforts of our friends in the Presbyterian Alliance, be more than a com- 
paratively limited one, and, therefore, sufficient only for the most press- 
ing of our schemes. Church extension has been recognised by the 
Moravian Reformed Synod in 1876 as a matter of the greatest moment ; 
and a Church Extension Fund has been founded, to which even the pastors 
themselves gave considerable contributions from their small incomes. As 
to their fund, however, I must repeat what I said elsewhere already—that 
several years of collecting and exerting our own financial strength have 
shown us distinctly that we shall never reach our end by ourselves, being 
too poor for that. And still, as the kind readers of the last number 
of this journal have seen, the correspondent from Bohemia confirms 
verbally as it were, what has been stated already in the “ Proceedings of 
the Philadelphia Council,” p. 773 :—*“ Out of the 26 Reformed congre- 
gations in Moravia, there should be made 50; this would still give upon 
an average 817 souls to every congregation. Instead of our 23 
Reformed pastors we should have 60 at least; every one of them 
would be nevertheless overbusy. Sixty pastors for our Church, that 
would change matters considerably.” Since 1880, the state of things 
in our Church has changed so far, that the want of pastors is felt more 
keenly than even two years ago. We not only have difficulties in pro- 
viding the preaching stations with regular services, but we, I am sorry 
to say, have even two organised congregations vacant, there being no 
ordained probationer just now at our disposal. Now, the want of 
pastors, especially of young men devoting themselves to the ministry, 
would cease at once, if we could multiply our charges, é.¢., the number 
of our congregations. This seems a paradox, but is none. The simple 
fact is, that the fewer congregations or charges a Church has, the greater 
is the danger of the probationers of that Church to remain unemployed. 
If our young men now leaving their lyceums could hope that our 
Church will be able to employ them, many of them, now preparing 
for medicine or law, would devote themselves to the study of divinity. 
This year, we (in Moravia) have two congregations vacant. They will 
be filled in about a year. But after that, it is not at all improbable 
that for several years to come we shall have no vacancy at all, if the 
number of our congregations should not increase. The increase, how- 
ever, without our having a Church Extension Fund, is not to be 
thought of. 

Our Sunday Schools. — Pastor Dusék reports 80 Sabbath schools 
from Bohemia. I myself know of only 20 in Moravia, with about 50 
teachers, and 1500 scholars. But it is to be considered that there are 
twice as many Reformed congregations in Bohemia as in our own pro- 
vince, and then the institution of Sabbath schools was begun in Bohemia 
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several years ago, whereas with us it is in many a congregation still a 
terra incognita. Besides that, our Sabbath-school teachers cannot be 
recruited from the ranks of our members at once, without any scruples. 
Our teachers must, previous to their work, get the necessary training 
and instruction. This instruction the pastors alone are able to give, 
and regarding that, in many a case the pastor must comfort himself 
with the proverb: “In magnis voluisse satis est.” Pastors of such 
numerous and scattered congregations as Vanovice, Klobouk, Timramoo, 
Voetin, Daticka’ Shota, Nové Mésto, &c., every one of whom has to 
take spiritual care of from 2000 to more than 3000 souls, cannot 
undertake to train Sabbath-school teachers, except they get an assistant 
or be enabled to divide their congregations. The present writer has 
set five Sabbath schools to work in and around Klobouk, and three 
Sabbath schools more are to be added the coming winter ; without an 
assistant, however, it would have been purely impossible for him to do 
so. The following penswm for the Sabbath may illustrate it: 8 to 9 A.M., 
Bible lesson for adults and preparation of Sabbath-school teachers ; half- 
past 10 to half-past 12, public service. After the service, occasional 
duties (baptisms, burials, administration of the Holy Supper—this latter 
on twelve Sabbaths in a year—é&c.). From half-past 2 to 3 P.M., second 
service ; 3 to 4 Sabbath school. The afternoon services and Sabbath 
schools are held in five different places, in two cases conducted 
by the pastor and his assistant, in the other three by elders resident in 
the respective places. During the year, every day, morning service 
from 1st December to 1st March ; besides that, all the year through, 
religious instruction of Protestant children in public schools (seven in 
number), burial services, weddings, keeping registers for civil magistrates 
and public purposes, &c.—evidently more work than one pastor is able 
to do as it should be done. Accordingly, the greater half of our pastors 
are, nolentes volentes, obliged to allow some parts of their sphere of 
activity to lie waste as long as their wide parishes or numerous con- 
gregations cannot be divided, or they themselves are not aided by a 
colleague-assistant. There is thus the more reason to recognise the 
multiplication of our pastors as the most pressing want of our Church, 
both here and in Bohemia. The measure in which the sphere of our 
labours is enlarging, exceeds the small increase in the number of our 
labourers. 

Religious instruction in general is especially becoming wider every 
year. What, perhaps, thirty years ago nobody would have thought of, the 
religious instruction of Protestant students in public “ middle-schools ” 
(corresponding with academies and colleges in Britain), has now become 
a burning question wanting a quick solution. Before that, we had few 
Protestant students, and even the few generally went out of our country 
to Silesia (Teschen) ; now we have, comparatively speaking, very many, 
and nearly all visiting public, ergo Roman-Catholic “ middle-schools” 
in Bohemia or Moravia. The alumneums at Prague and Brinn, there- 
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fore, and eventually also in Kolin are also schemes worthy of sympathy 
and help from abroad. In like manner, the Zvangelical Student Associa- 
tion, mentioned in the previous number, is a mere project as yet ; but, 
perhaps, will be carried out before this letter is in print. This associa- 
tion, also, should become a matter of great consideration for us, and it 
is to'be hoped that Dr. Masaryk, known to our readers as author of an 
able treatise on suicide, and as a convert from Romanism*), will foster 
it according to his power and possibilities. Dr. Masaryk has been 
appointed professor in the new Bohemian university of Prague. This 
is something for us to boast of. Though our Reformed Church really 
is an insignificant fraction of our nation, she still has one of her mem- 
bers among the professors of that university, the opening of which all 
our political papers look upon as a commencement of a new epoch in 
our national development. God grant that the new university may, 
indeed, bring us a new phase of our national life, a new spring after a 
long, dreary, spiritual winter, a spring equally rich both in golden rays 
of the Sun of Righteousness and in regenerating outpourings of the 
Holy Spirit. FErpD. CESAR. 


Kiosouk, Moravia. — 


TURKEY. 


PROTESTANT ARMENIANS—RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 
WHEN the writer first arrived in this city in 1846, he found some five 


or six rooms of the spacious mission-house of the Free Church of Scot- 
land occupied by a number of Protestant Armenians, to whom Rev. W. 0. 
Allan, the senior missionary, had extended his shelter. These people, 
for no other reason than that they quietly but firmly adhered to their 
religious convictions, and refused to join in the idolatrous and supersti- 
tious practices of the old Armenian Church, were driven from their 
houses, had their shops closed, were excluded from all intercourse with 
their Armenian neighbours, and were unable in some instances to pro- 
cure either bread or water for money. ‘The persecution was intense and 
long continued, and was directed by the then Armenian Patriarch, whose 
own brother was the most prominent man among the Protestants. I 
refer to those days for the purpose of pointing out the happy change 
which has been effected in the interval. I do not mean the growth of 
nearly two hundred Protestant Churches throughout the land, but the 
influence which has been exerted on the old or Gregorian Armenian 
Church itself. I need not say that the active circulation of the Bible 
in modern Armenian and in Armeno-Turkish has been the great means, 
along with preaching, by which the reformation has been effected, and 
hence those who are resolved to defend the status quo of the Gregorian 
Armenians have always shown an irreconcileable hatred to the modern 
Armenian Bible. Not so the present patriarch of the Armenian Church. 
Honestly attached to his Church, but loving also the Word of God, and 
* December number, 1881, p. 465. 
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desirous for its circulation, he has entered into an arrangement with 
Rev. Dr. Is. G. Bliss, agent of the American Bible Society, for the pre- 
paration of what will probably be substantially a new translation of the 
Bible into modern Armenian. The work is to be executed by two 
ecclesiastics under the superintendence of a bishop, but is to be sub- 
mitted finally to the approbation of the Rev. Dr. Riggs, to whose rare 
accuracy in the preparation of the Modern Version all ascribe the highest 
praise. But largely, though not exclusively, through the efforts of the 
mission of the American Board, the Arntenians have come to appreciate 
the true character of their own language, and the desire is now widely 
felt to have a translation of the Bible prepared in proper Armenian 
idiom, and freed from the order of thought and form of expression 
which in the course of ages the nation has borrowed from their Turkish 
neighbours. We trust this truly national work may be accomplished 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. The conduct of the patriarch, 
however, has not escaped censure, and a vigorous controversy has 
been going on in the Armenian journals on the subject. The opponents 
of the work point to former anathemas against the Modern Version, 
and call on the Church to maintain its consistency and put down 
this effort to sanction and diffuse the very thing that has produced 
schism and rebellion. But the patriarch and a growing party maintain 
that there is nothing in the Armenian Church inconsistent with the 
Word of God, and that they cannot but gladly accept of the aid of their 
fellow-Christians in providing their people with the Word of life. Since 
this affair began, the patriarch has resigned, and his resignation has 
been accepted by the people, though not yet by the Government. In 
these circumstances he has expressed a wish to withdraw from any 
prominent part in a work to which he can no longer give patriarchal 
sanction, though still expressing his deep interest in its execution. 
Intelligence received from various parts of the country shows that these 
views are not confined to the capital. By degrees the old Armenians 
are beginning to understand that Christ and His work of redemption 
by His blood and sanctification by His Spirit, are the centre and essence 
of Christianity, and that all who hold these are brethren in the faith. 
Superstition is losing its power, and animosities are passing away, and 
we hear of Gregorians and Protestants mutually attending each other’s 
services. It would be indeed a great triumph of liberty of conscience 
were this mutual respect to proceed so far as to admit Protestants to a 
share in the national hospitals, cemeteries, and educational institutions, 
on such terms as would involve no sacrifice of principle. We hope it 
may, and that the Armenians may be the first to attain to that high 
rank of civilisation in the renovated East. 

Your readers will remember the story of the expulsion from his 
house and family of a Greek, in the town of Adabazar, who had avowed 
Protestant sentiments.* The persecution still continues, but the man 

* See The Catholic Presbyterian, November, 1881, pp. 396, 397. 
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stands firm, and has since been admitted a member of the Protestant 
Church. The leaven too has been working, and, partly through the 
labours of the Greek colporteur sent there, there are now from twenty 
to thirty Greeks desirous to profess themselves Protestants, but most of 
them afraid to encounter the violence and loss which their brother has 
had to endure. Abraham, for such is his name, came here some time 
ago to see whether nothing could be done to restore to him his house, 
and wife, and child. The occasion was embraced to make another 
appeal to the British embassy ; but in spite of its energetic representa- 
tions, nothing has been done; nor was aught else to be expected in 
the present state of political affairs. As yet, all pretended orders for 
redress given by the Government at the request of the embassy have 
been utterly disregarded, and violence rides rampant in Adabazar. 
The Word of God, however, is leavening the community ; and on a 
recent occasion, when a Turkish officer and his two sons bought copies 
of the Scripture in spite of the remonstrances of an imam, a Greek 
priest who stood by, exclaimed: “ How singular it is that the more 
we priests and hodjas (teachers) forbid the people to read these books, 
the more they do so, and will not listen to us.” The colporteur of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has not, however, escaped persecu- 
tion, being regarded by the advocates of the orthodox Church as the 
great aggressor on their community. Accordingly (whether by concert 
or not is uncertain) he was attacked by an Albanian champion of the 
Greek Church while in the quiet prosecution of his work, and struck 
repeatedly. Redress was sought from the authorities, but though the 
assault was undeniable, and in fact was both testified to by Greeks, 
and boldly admitted by the Albanian himself, the aggressor was dis- 
missed with a mild admonition, and no security was demanded for his 
good behaviour. 

In the principality of Bulgaria, too, religious liberty seems to be in 
some danger. In Shumla, a Bible colporteur was recently publicly 
beaten by a Russian officer for admitting that the Scriptures he sold 
did not teach the worship of the Virgin Mary and of saints. Another, 
in the west, was sought to be prevented from selling the Scriptures on 
two occasions by prefects of police; but, being an intelligent and 
brave man, he declared that he was doing nothing illegal, and that he 
would not obey any such order, but would appeal to a higher court ; 
upon which in both cases the prefects attempted to gain their end by 
threatening and watching the people lest any should purchase the 
Bible. And, worst of all, it appears that the Minister of Worship, after 
long deliberation, has decided that certain villagers near Rasgrad are 
entitled to expel from his house among them their former priest, who, 
having adopted Protestant views, had, from conscientious motives, 
resigned his office. That persecution should occur is not to be won- 
dered at, but it is indeed to be regretted that it should be openly 
defended and allowed by the authorities. Let us hope that justice 
may yet be done in this instance. 
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The Greek Church, with all its errors, is an invaluable witness for 
the historical truth of Christianity. The great majority of those whom 
it regards with idolatrous worship were part of “the noble army of 
martyrs,” through whose testimony the Christian faith ultimately tri- 
umphed. But the very language of the Greeks is also an important 
evidence of the truth of Christianity. For, while it is undeniable that 
the New Testament preserves what must have been in the days of the 
apostles the language of ordinary life among the Hellenistic Jews, and 
probably many Greeks also, it is equally certain that modern Greek 
has in turn been modelled upon the style of the New Testament and 
the Fathers. In this way modern Greek may be considered a factor 
not to be overlooked in the interpretation of the New Testament. 

In conclusion, I may add, that now no fewer than three illustrated 
Turkish papers for Moslems, as also one in Armeno-Turkish, one in 
Greek, and one in Judeo-Spanish, are published in this city,—all of 
which apply from time to time to the American Mission for engravings, 
and transfer to their columns the articles, slightly modified perhaps, 
which accompanied them in the Mission periodical. The movement is 
an interesting one, and may open the way for more direct efforts. 

ALEXANDER THOMSON. 


Current Cork of the Allianee. 


EDITORSHIP OF THE CATHOLIC PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE following correspondence has taken place between the Advising 
Committee of The Catholic Presbyterian and the Editor :— 


Lonpon, September, 1882. 


To the Rev. W. G. Buatxre, D.D., LL.D. 

Rev. AnD Dear Brotuur,—We have heard with much regret of 
your purpose to retire from the editorship of The Catholic Presbyterian. 
This regret is shared by friends in the United States, with whom we 
have been in communication on the subject. They and we alike are 
convinced that by your judicious and able conduct of the magazine 
from its commencement, you have laid all the Churches of the Presby- 
terian Alliance under obligation to you, and have materially furthered 
the cause of unity among us, which you have at heart. 

While recognising that these past services might reasonably entitle 
you to seek release from your responsible post, we are at the same time 
of the opinion that it is very undesirable to make any material change 
in the management of The Catholic Presbyterian, before the next 
General Council convenes at Belfast in the year 1884. 

The journal was started in the interests of the alliance of Presbyterian 
Churches—in fact, to form its unofficial organ. Some such link of 
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inter-communication seems essential, if the Alliance is to be of permanent 
service. It is surely most desirable that the Churches themselves, 
when assembled in council, should have an opportunity to discuss 
what change, if any, ought to be effected in the mode by which their 
intercourse is to be maintained. 

Impressed with these considerations, we trust an effort will be made 
to carry on The Catholic Presbyterian on its present lines, at least till 
the Belfast Council ; and we venture respectfully to request that you 
will reconsider your resolution, and postpone for this interval your 
retirement from a periodical which has never known any other hand, 
but has received its character under your direction. 

With the utmost esteem, we remain, 


R. Furnt, D.D., LL.D. 
Rosert Rarny, D.D. 
H. CaLpErwoop, LL.D. 
Rosert Watts, D.D. 

J. OswaLD Dykes, D.D. 
Lewis Epwarps, D.D. 
D. Fraser, D.D. 


EDINBURGH, October, 1882, 


Rev. AND DEAR BRETHREN,—I have to acknowledge your kind and 
gratifying letter. From circumstances both of a personal and domestic 
nature, I had thought that, after four years’ editorial service, I might 
reasonably look for release from the difficult and irksome duties of 
editing. I believed, too, that a new editor, coming to the work with 
new methods, fresh ideas, and additional coadjutors, would be able to 
improve the position and increase the influence of the journal. But 
the very kind and decided expression of opinion which you have 
conveyed to me, corresponding as it does with sentiments that have 
been expressed from America, the Continent, and the Colonies, cannot 
but weigh with me, especially when reference is made to the effect 
which in your judgment a change at this time would have on the 
interests of the Presbyterian Alliance. Iam willing, therefore, to try 
to conduct the journal till the Belfast meeting of Council in 1884, 
provided that a successful effort be made to increase the circulation to 
the point that is necessary if the Magazine is to be conducted with 
vigour. Should this effort unfortunately be unsuccessful, I shall hold 
myself released from this engagement. I am very desirous to make a 
fresh effort to render the journal interesting and effective, and worthy 
of the great constituency which it endeavours to represent.—I am, 


respectfully and sincerely yours, 
W. G. BLAIKIE. 





